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THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DUMB. 


By Frep De LAND. 
CHAPTER XXX. 


WEALTH AND PERSONAL SERVICE DEVOTED TO WoRLD 
BENEFACTIONS. 


With the awakening of a general interest in the commercial 
value of the telephone came honors and wealth far beyond all 
that the inventor ever dreamed of, and assuring a future of com- 
fort and ease and pleasurable idleness. Yet never was Graham 


Bell diverted from his determination to devote his life to advanc- 
ing the educational welfare of deaf children, a joyous labor of 
love that his cherished wife has gladly aided him in promoting 
during thirty years of wedded happiness. 

Six years of broadest experience in teaching teachers of the 
deaf, in studying methods then in vogue in the leading institu- 
tions for the deaf, and in giving speech to private pupils, had ena- 
bled him to gain a clear conception of the injustice in the prevail- 
ing treatment of deaf children, a cruel wrong unrecognized or 
ignored by many leading educators whose approval of these fal- 
lacious methods was upheld by the general public, and to appre- 
ciate the merits inherent in the oral method as pursued by Miss 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, and Miss Fuller. 

Directly contrary to the accepted teachings of many old-time 
instructors of the deaf Graham Bell held that in all our relations 
with deaf children we should strive to forget that they are deaf, 
thoughtfully encourage them to forget it, and to understand that 
this infirmity need make no difference in winning success in 4 


*Commenced in the October, 1905, number. 
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chosen career; that we should teach them speech and speech- 
reading, and should speak to them naturally and with the same 
voice that we speak to other people, being careful not to make 
artificial distinctions in the mouth by exaggerated movements 
that would distort the natural appearance of speech. To the deaf 
child even imperfect speech had an immeasurable value when 
compared with the gestural lenguage. For “the child who has 
been taught to speak not only has all the advantages that those 
who are educated by signs or the manual alphabet have, but he 
can read and write as well as they can, and in addition to all that, 
he can speak, and those who have acquired the art of understand- 
ing the speech of others have closer companionship with hearing 
people; and the great aim of education is to bring the deaf child 
into more close contact with the hearing in order to restore them 
to society.” 

Not only in indirectly aiding the deaf child to converse readi- 
ly, but also in broadening the scope of its mental powers, Graham 
Bell held that the deaf child can form no habit more important 
than that of reading. For, as he says: “After all, the utmost 
that you can do for his education in his school life is to introduce 
him to the wider literature of the world .... I would have a deaf 
child read books in order to learn the language, instead of learn- 
ing the language in order to read books .... We should place 
in the hands of the child such books as are of absorbing interest 
to hearing children of his age. If we wish the child to learn lan- 
guage, quantity of reading is more important than quality .... 
I believe that in the acquisition of language by the deaf, reading 
will perform the function that hearing does for the ordinary 
child.” 

Graham Bell believed that the education of the deaf should 
begin in infancy, just as the hearing child’s does, and along the 
same lines; that the teaching of speech and speech-reading should 
be the aim of all instructors of the deaf, and that every facility 
should be afforded the deaf child for securing the highest mental 
development and free intercourse with hearing and speaking 
people. 

Though strongly combatted for many years prior to the 
opening of Miss Rogers’ school, these views are now approved 
by all progressive educators. Yet they did not originate wholly 
with Graham Bell, but substantially were advocated two hundred 
years ago in an admirable treatise upon the education of the 
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deaf, written by George Dalgarno, a Scotch tutor in Oxford, and 
which was reprinted in the American Annals for the Deaf in 1857. 
{n 1888 Graham Bell told the members of the Royal Commission 
the use he had made of Dalgarno’s principles, beginning in 1872, 
and how this “good old Scotchman was a man of gigantic intellect 
in his day, and when you consider that his treatise was written 
about the year 1680, before the deaf were educated at all, you 
will be surprised at the clear ideas that he has. If I have any ideas 
of value about language teaching I give the credit to Dalgarno.” 

Because of his breadth of view, and his willingness to gen- 
erously discuss all differences of opinion, and because he kept 
his mind in a receptive mood and devoted the greater portion of 
his valuable time to intelligent continuous research and experi- 
ment in ascertaining what methods were best adapted for the 
mental improvement of the deaf child, Graham Bell naturally be- 
came the lay-leader towards whom progressive minds in both 
laity and profession turned for inspiration and guidance. Then his 
strong desire to rise above all that was erroneous or detrimental 
in method and practice, even though sanctioned and approved 
during many years, was admirably shown a quarter of a century 
ago in his remarks when the convention was discussing the need 
of a normal training school for teachers of the deaf. In part he 
said: “I think that this subject is the most important one that has 
been brought to our consideration. The success of articulation 
teaching in America will depend upon the teachers. Where are 
the teachers? Our teachers are all fully engaged. Where are we 


to get more? Where are they to get sufficient training? .... I do 
not like the isolation of teachers of the deaf from teachers of the 
hearing .... Any training college specially for the deaf would 


lead to uniformity in our methods of teaching. I do not believe 
that uniformity is a good thing. I would rather see diversity; a 
healthy difference of opinion is what makes progress: the discus- 
sion and discovery of errors. From errors we advance, and by 
the discussion of our errors we improve.” 

Again he said: “I look upon the diversity of opinion at pres- 
ent existing among teachers as a healthy sign. To my mind it is 
extremely unlikely that any of us are wholly right. Let us look 
upon all teachers of the deaf as our friends, whatever may be the 
system of education they advocate. Let us believe that they are 
honestly as anxious for the good of their pupils as we are; and 
that they will be ready to join hands with us in favor of articula- 
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tion teaching, the moment we can convince them of the practi- 
cability of our ideas. Let us labor to bring about a public and 
impartial comparison of the results of the different systems of 
education, and then the friendly competition of rival methods wii! 
surely end by the survival of the fittest.” 

In 1884, Graham Bell went before the National Educational 
Association and made his memorable plea for the opening of day- 
schools for the deaf, a proposed departure from existing methods 
of educating deaf children, so radical as to lead to thorough dis- 
cussion. He contended that the boards of education in all centers 
of population should establish day-schools for the deaf, and that 
classes for deaf children should be formed in public schools. 
Thus deaf children could live at home and receive their education 
like ordinary children. Then he again earnestly urged “ the abol- 
ition of the sign-language in our schools for the deaf, and the sub- 
stitution of the English language in its written and spoken form, 
(for) the use of the sign-language is the main difficulty in the way 
of the acquisition of the English language by the deaf.” 

In discussing the subject of day-schools for the deaf, before 
the members of the Board of Education of the City of Chicago, on 
July 20, 1884, Graham Bell held that ‘‘an uneducated deaf-mute 
may become a dangerous member of society, and society has 
therefore the right to demand, as a matter of self-protection, that 
deaf children shall be educated; but society has no right to de- 
mand the compulsory separation of a deaf child from its parents 
unless it can be clearly shown that the education of the child 
necessitates removal from home. It is therefore the duty of the 
state to establish day-schools for the deaf wherever possible. If 
this were done, the present institutions would be sufficient to ac- 
commodate all who could not attend day-schools.” 

On February 15, 1885, in his advocacy of legislative action 
in behalf of day-schools for the deaf, Graham Bell stated that “the 
nearer the school approaches to the home of a child the less like- 
lihood is there that he will escape instruction. Little by little, 
as the measure is put into operation, new centres of instruction 
will arise, each radiating its influences into the neighboring places, 
so that ultimately the benefits of the bill will reach into every nook 
and corner of the state. The multiplication of small schools up- 
on diverse plans renders it possible for the first time in the history 
of the country to settle by a natural process the disputed points 
concerning the education of the deaf. A single state school with 
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an established method of instruction, like an established religion. 
tends to intolerance. A number of small schools depending for 
life upon the results produced, is favorable to progress.” 

Fourteen years later he again went before the National Edu- 
cational Association and after briefly showing the progress that 
had been made in devising improved methods of teaching deaf 
children, said: “In the last few years we have had a new policy 
whereby the State furnishes decentralization in the instruction of 
the deaf, combining day-schools with the central institutions, 
so that children can be reached at a younger age in the day- 
schools and in small numbers; and those who cannot attend the 
day-school have the State institution to goto. All deaf children 
cannot attend the day-schools, all deaf children cannot go to the 
institutions or boarding schools. We should have both; the day- 
school moving out into the smaller centres of population, taking 
in children at a younger age than they could be received into an 
institution... .” 

Then he repeated his former arguments that for economic 
reasons the new policy was not only the wiser but the more profit- 
able one for the State, for “the deaf child is born among hearing 
and speaking people,” and must live its life among them. There- 
fore it should receive that form of education which would best 
prepare it to make a living, and thus render it independent instead 
of tending to become a burden on the community. 

Lack of space renders impossible even the most brief mention 
of all the meritorious services that Graham Bell has rendered to 
humanity while striving to promote the educational welfare of 
deaf children. But there are three that deserve the highest recog- 
nition by reason of the immeasurable influence each has exerted 
in modifying methods and arousing a broadening interest in this 
work: 

First, the scholarly address in which he commended to scien- 
tific minds the question whether there was not grave danger of 
the formation of a deaf variety of the human race. 

Second, his masterly presentation to the members of the 
Royal Commission of the necessity of eliminating the elements of 
segregation and the sign-language in the education of deaf chil- 
dren, of commencing their instruction in infancy the same as hear- 
ing children, and of establishing day-schools to the end that the 
home or normal environment, with all its advantages, might be 
retained, thus insuring to the deaf child the greatest possible in- 
tercourse with hearing children. 
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Third, his voluntary contribution of six years of strenuous 
labor to provide a correct report of the condition of the deaf for 
the census of 1900, and one that would serve as an authoritative 
standard for all future researches. 

On November 13, 1883, following several years of diligent 
research, Graham Bell read his now often quoted memoir “Upon 
the Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Human Race,” before the 
members of the National Academy of Sciences, at New Haven, 
Conn. Therein he showed that the “numbers of non-congenitally 
deaf are evidently subject to great and sudden fluctuations on ac- 
count of epidemical diseases which cause deafness, whereas the 
growth of the congenitally-deaf population seems to be much 
more regular; the indications are that the deaf-mutes of the coun- 
try are increasing at a greater rate than the population at large; 
and the deaf-mute children of deaf-mutes at a greater rate than 
the congenital deaf-mute population .... that we have, here and 
there, scattered over the country, groups of deaf-mute families 
connected together by blood and marriage.” 

Then he presented statistics indicating that this unfortunate 
condition of affairs was traceable to the fact that “of the deaf- 
mutes who marry at the present time, not less than eighty per 
cent. marry deaf-mutes.” 

Quoting from the annual reports of six leading institutions for 
the deaf, Graham Bell showed that of 2,262 pupils who were “‘con- 
genitally deaf-mutes, more than one-half, or 54.5 per cent., had 
deaf-mute relatives; and that even in the case of those pupils who 
became deaf from apparently accidental causes, 13.8 per cent. had 
other members of their families deaf and dumb; and that of 1,089 
pupils of five institutions, 856, or 78.6 per cent. had married deaf- 
mutes .... (that) a hereditary tendency towards deafness, as in- 
dicated by the possession of deaf relatives, is a most important 
element in determining the production of deaf offspring.” 

And he surmised that this tendency “may even be a more im- 
portant element than the mere fact of congenital deafness in one 
or both of the parents.” 

Graham Bell offered no objection to the deaf marrying, so 
long as they were careful to mate with hearing persons having no 
deaf relatives. For he realized that “there is no subject on which 
a man will so little brook interference as one of this kind where 
his affections are involved.” Yet so long as reliable statistics in- 
dicate that “the liability to the production of congenital deaf- 
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mutes is nearly twenty times that of the population at large,” he 
earnestly advocated such sensible action as would lead deaf-mutes 
to associate with, and especially to marry hearing persons having 
no deaf relatives. 

Concerning the causes that promote intermarriage among the 
deaf, he held that this lamentable condition of affairs was largely 
due to the unfortunate system of education adopted by many in- 
stitutions for the deaf, and added: “indeed if we desired to create 
a deaf variety of the race, and were to attempt to devise methods 
which should compel deaf-mutes to marry deaf-mutes, we could 
not invent more complete or more efficient methods than those 
that actually exist and which have arisen from entirely different 
and far higher motives .... Segregation really lies at the root ot 
the whole matter; for from this the other causes have been 
evolved by the operation of the natural law of adaptation to the 
environment .... The grand central principle that should guide 
us, then, in our search for preventive measures should be the re- 
tention of the normal environment during the period of educa- 
tion. The natural tendency towards adaptation would then co- 
operate with instruction to produce accommodation to the per- 
manent conditions of life.” 

Graham Bell then offered the following suggestions of a 
remedial and preventive character: “The direction of change 
should therefore be towards the establishment of small ..hools 
and the extension of the day-school plan .... (and) the advisabil- 
ity of coeducation with hearing children .... The average per 
cafita cost of the education of a deaf child in an American institu- 
tion is $223.28 per annum. Very small day-schools could be 
maintained at no greater cost .... The indications are that in 
all places where three or four deaf children could be brought 
together near their homes the cost would be no more to form 
them into a class in the nearest public school building under a 
special teacher than to send them to an institution.” 

Furthermore, he strongly asserted that “segregation during 
education has not only favored the tendency towards the forma- 
tion of a race of deaf-mutes but has led to the evolution of a spec- 
ial language adapted for the use of such a race—‘the sign-lan- 
guage of the deaf and dumb.’ This is especially true in America 
where the sign-language is employed by a large majority of the 
teachers in instructing their pupils. In foreign countries the vast 
majority employ, for this purpose, the ordinary language of the 
people.” 
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Naturally these radical views were widely discussed, often er- 
roneously commented upon, and frequently cruelly criticised. 
But expediency had no part in Graham Bell’s mentality. From his 
point of view there was a far higher potency in accurate research, 
in truthful portrayal of actual results, and in logical reasoning 
than in caustic comments. Right and truth are eternal; captious 
criticism is ephemeral. He treated all his critics in a frank open- 
hearted manner that won their admiration for his intelligent en- 
thusiasm, even if belief was not always speedily modified. 

Replying to one criticism of his views, in 1883, Graham Bell 
briefly reiterated his teachings of the previous five years, as fol- 
lows: “I believe that we should aim at giving the deaf in child- 
hood as nearly as possible the same environment they should have 
in adult life. Bring them together only in small numbers in the 
midst of hearing children in large numbers. Bring the deaf to- 
gether as little as possible and only for the purpose of instruction. 
After school-hours separate the deaf children from one another to 
prevent the development of a special language, and scatter them 
among hearing children and their friends in the outside world.” 

Early in 1888 Graham Bell received an invitation to appear 
before the Royal Commission appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to inquire into the condition of the deaf. This committee 
was in session at divers periods for several years, and endeavored 
to obtain the opinions of the best informed teachers of the deaf 
of many schools and in many lands. Prior to sailing for England 
he mailed a circular letter of inquiry to the superintendents and 
principals of all schools for the deaf in the United States and 
Canada, explaining the character of the information the Commis- 
sion desired, enclosing a blank form for reply and requesting 
prompt co-operation to the end that American methods and pre- 
vailing beliefs might be justly presented, and adding: “‘I shall also 
be glad to have you communicate any facts relating to the instruc- 
tion of the deaf which you think would be of value to the Com- 
mission, and it will give me pleasure to lay your views before the 
members.” Replies were received from officials of sixty-four in- 
stitutions, and these together with communications from experts 
and scientists, and with some valuable tables were printed in a 
book of about two hundred pages at Graham Bell's expense, 
copies of which he presented to the members of the Commission 
and others. In this book seventy-five pages were devoted to a 
reprint of the views expressed by superintendents and principals 
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of American and Canadian schools concerning the proper in- 
struction of the deaf, sixty-five pages contained opinions and sta- 
tistics relating to intermarriages of the deaf, while the remaining 
pages were devoted to methods employed to develop latent hear- 
ing power, the serviceability of Visible Speech, etc. 

Graham Bell appeared before this Royal Commission on four 
days, June 14, 21, 22, and 26, and replied to more than six hun- 
dred questions, his testimony covering some sixty large octavo 
pages. He plainly showed the necessity and the justice of making 
it possible for every deaf child to receive from competent and well 
paid teachers thorough instruction in speech and the reading of 
speech from the lips of the speaker, for the benefit of the race if 
not for the individual. “Speech for all; speech-reading for as 
many as can readily profit by it’ was his motto. He perceived 
the rank injustice to both the individual and the race in using as a 
means of communication and instruction a language of signs un- 
known to all but its users, and which led the deaf children so in- 
structed to think and converse and live in a language foreign to 
relatives and friends. He presented statistics in support of his 
contention that “the whole question of the education of the deaf 
is the question of language teaching.”” And he hoped that “the 
moral sentiment of society in the future will be such that it will 
be considered a crime to deprive a human being of the power of 
articulate speech by neglecting to instruct him in the use of his 
vocal organs.” 

In presenting statistics showing that the ratio of increase of 
the congenitally deaf exceeded the growth in population, Graham 
Bell held that in the beginning the first error made by philan- 
thropists was in taking deaf children from their homes and from 
association with hearing children, and that through this segrega- 
tion was evolved the sign-language, a means of communication 
which prevents or hinders the acquisition of English as the ver- 
nacular, thus barring its users from association with the hearing 
and forcing them to seek companionship among those similarly 
instructed, and to marry one another. His statistics showed that 
of a total of 1,443 deaf-mutes reported to have married, 1,372, or 
95 per cent. married deaf-mutes. And he added: “It is absolute- 
ly certain—it is no question for argument or opinion—that of the 
deaf who have married there has been a constantly increasing 
number who marry deaf-mutes, until now they nearly all marry 
deaf-mutes, and of those who marry hearing persons, in the ma- 
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jority of cases the hearing persons are the brothers and sisters 
of deaf-mute friends.” 

Referring to the use of a gestural medium of communication, 
Graham Bel] said: “I admire it as much as any teacher of signs 
can do; and yet I think it is a mistake to use it in the education oi 
the deaf .... The proper use of signs is to illustrate language, 
not to take its place .... I believe there is only one royal road 
to the learning of a language, and that is to use it for the commu- 
nication of thought without translating it into any other language. 
The moment you teach one language through another the pupil 
thinks in the one language and translates into the other. You 
must use the language without translation .... While I admit 
that the use of a sign-language might start the mind of a deaf 
child more quickly than the other methods, the mental improve- 
ment is not continued but retarded as time goes on; for printed 
literature through which alone much advancement can be gained, 
is in another language (the English language), and he cannot 
profit fully by this until he has unlearned the language he first ac- 
quired, so as to be able to think in English.” 

Regarding the better method of teaching children born deaf, 
Graham Bell said: “I would have the teacher use written lan- 
guage, and I do not think that the manual alphabet differs from 
written language, excepting that it is more expeditious .... 1 
would permit the pupils in every school to know and use a man- 
ual alphabet. I would not permit the use of the sign-language.... 
I believe that for the congenitally deaf written language should 
form the basis, because it is clearly differentiated to the eyes; it is 
perfectly distinct and perfectly clear, and I think (when necessary) 
it should be supplemented by the use of the manual alphabet, 
for we want that method, whatever it is, that will give us the read- 
iest and quickest means of bringing English words to the eyes of 
the deaf, and I know of no more expeditious means than a manual 


alphabet .... I believe from the experience I have had that 
there is a time to teach a child a thing, and that you may teach a 
child a thing prematurely .... The spoken language presented 


by word of mouth, what we term speech-reading in America, read- 
ing from the mouth, every child who has a knowledge of language 
can acquire; but I think that with the congenitally deaf to com- 
mence their education by speech-reading, to commence to have 
the child read words from the mouth, before he knows the language, 
interferes with his mental development, retards progress in the 
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acquisition of language, and thus defeats its own end, and retards 
the acquisition of speech-reading itself. When you look at the 
mouth ofa person so as to read from the mouth, you find that the 
elementary signs or positions are not clearly differentiated to the 
eye .... Context differentiates the ambiguous words one from the 
other. It follows from this that those who have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the English language to be able to judge by context be- 
come good speech-readers, but those who have not do not, and 
speech-reading alone will not give them the knowledge. Those 
who could speak before they became deaf have that knowledge 
naturally. The congenitally deaf must first be given it artificially 

The method I would advocate for teaching a congenitally 
deaf-mute would be that method by which you could produce the 
greatest number of repetitions of words to the eye, distinctly and 


clearly in a given time .... I say there is great hope for the 
deaf in giving them a knowledge of language by accustoming 
them to form the habit of reading .... Ordinary books, like 


books of history, Stanley’s Travels, and so on, do not give the lan- 
guage of the people, it is book language; but novels and plays are 
the books that will facilitate the acquisition of language and stim- 
ulate the pupil to read. If you make a deaf child perforce every 
day, as a regular school exercise, read over, not a few paragraphs 
of a book, but many pages, he will gradually learn language; he 
gets the repetition of words to the eye that the hearing child gets 
to the ear. A hearing child has constant repetition of words to 
his ear for two years before you expect him to express himself in 
words. A deaf child should have constant repetition of words to 
his eye before you call upon him for any great exercise in English 
composition. I would, therefore, have a child read books in order 
to learn the language, instead of studying the language in order 
to read books.” 

In some respects certain wealthy men might have proven as 
successful benefactors of deaf children as Graham Bell, the inven- 
tor of the telephone. But who can measure the value of his per- 
sonal services? Of his time and his abilities he has given in un- 
stinted measure without thought of compensation other than the 
satisfaction of a duty well done. And there is where the immeas- 
urable value of his services will loom the larger with the passing 
of time. For what bears his signature is as authoritative as it is 
possible for human effort to make it. 

The world counts Graham Bell a millionaire. Yet with all his 
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wealth, simply as a labor of love, he hesitated not, in addition to 
his many other time-absorbing researches, to devote a large por- 
tion of six years to the most trying, most difficult, and exacting 
work, in order that his country might have an accurate census 
report relating to its deaf. And the result: A government report 
such as the future will rarely see. It is a monumental work that 
will serve as the starting point for all statisticians when compil- 
ing data concerning the deaf in America. 

Not only did Graham Bell initiate the enquiries used by the 
enumerators, and supervise the vast correspondence incident to 
their returns, but he “determined the scope of their investigations 
and specified the tabulations to be made from the data secured” 
for the Twelfth Census. Then he outlined the many graphical 
diagrams that bring out “clearly in relief the really salient feat- 
ures of the tables.” 

Moreover, long before the enumerators were appointed, 
Graham Bell, as chairman of the Census Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 
was instrumental in influencing Congress to amend the act pro- 
viding funds for taking the Census, so as to permit of a full enum- 
eration of all the deaf, instead of the returns being restricted to 
the deaf in institutions only. The Director of the Census and the 
members of the House were in sympathy with the movement and 
actively co-operated, but only after unceasing efforts on his part 
did the Senate acquiesce. Then the Government appointed this 
millionaire inventor an expert special agent of the Census Bureau 
in order that he might be in a position where he could authorita- 
tively supervise the collecting of the necessary statistics relating 
to the deaf living on June 1, 1900. And it is unnecessary to add 
that Graham Bell not only made every possible effort through 
correspondence or otherwise to eliminate all that appeared erro- 
neous in the returns, and to secure such additional information 
as would insure correct tabulation under specialized as well as 
general headings, but he also bore the entire expense incurred in 
gathering data for which the Census appropriation was no longer 
available. 

Thus, whilst the unremitting labors of Graham Bell have se- 
cured to mankind the invaluable benefaction of the electrical trans- 
mission of speech over long distances, they also coincidentally, have 
insured to future generations of the deaf in America, the boon of 
speech and the blessedness of being no longer dumb. 




















THE SPEAKING MOUTH.’ 
By A. J. Story, STOKE-UPON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 


At the present time, practically every teacher of the deaf is re- 
sponsible either for the first teaching of speech or for its continuing 
improvement after it has been acquired. The importance of an accu- 
rate practical knowledge of the subject in the teacher is therefore 
obvious. It is not too much to say that most of the errors met with 
in the speech of deaf children are avoidable, and that even when 
errors creep in, as they will, they are, in the large majority of cases, 
remediable. But to avoid or to remedy, the teacher must thor- 
oughly understand the principles and practice of speech production; 
and in his work of developing speech without the assistance of the 
learner’s ear, guard against suggesting anything in the nature of 
artificial or avoidable difficulty, too easily created either through 
lack of scientific knowledge, or by a want of care in teaching. 

Comparing the speech produced by the average deaf speakers 
in our schools with that emanating from hearing children, there will 
be observed varying differences in the quality of voice, in the purity 
of individual sounds, in combination, and in the ease and fluency of 
production. Some may object that the comparison is an unfair 
one; but it cannot be so regarded, for the value of speech to the 
deaf in after-school life is directly dependent upon its closeness, in 
facility of production and intelligibility, to that of children who 
hear, and consequently that speech becomes the standard at which 
teachers of the deaf must aim. 

Only the stimulus to set similar organic provisions in motion 
varies. E:very variation apparent to the ear necessarily represents 
some corresponding differences in the position or in the action of 
the organs of speech; and the teacher of the deaf must diagnose 
these mechanical defects and interpret them in terms that are intelli- 
gible to his pupil through the exercise of sight or touch, or both. 
This constitutes the great work of the teacher of speech. 

The tongue is the chief organ of speech and errors, either of 
position, pressure, or action are responsible for most of the defects 
observed in individual sounds and in the quality of voice in the 
speech of deaf speakers. These errors and what lead up to them 
may be embodied in a consideration of what may be called “the 
speaking mouth.” 


‘A paper read at a meeting of Teachers of the Deaf, at Stoke-upon-Trent, 
England. 
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An examination of the mouths of hearing persons during 
speech will illustrate that the part in which the definite action of the 
tongue takes place is that which lies between the teeth and the edge 
of the hard palate, and does not include that posterior part roofed 
over by the soft palate. The term “speaking mouth,” for the pur- 
poses of this paper, is therefore distinctly defined; and at various 
points of this fore part of the oral cavity, by means of lingual con- 
tact or approach, with varying degrees of pressure and differing 
movement, most of the elements of speech are formed. Any inac- 
curacy in any one of these essential features of speech production 
directly interferes with the quality of speech itself, and may indi- 
rectly mar the tone quality of voice. In other words, these faults 
enlarge the area in which lingual action takes place beyond that 
which we have referred to as the speaking mouth of natural usage 
in spoken English. 

Taking the consonantal sounds formed inside the mouth, we 
may fairly accurately mark off three separate parts of the speaking 
mouth, as the points at which, higher or lower in the mouth, various 
groups of these sounds are produced. These parts are: 1, at the 
gums near the teeth; 2, immediately behind this point about the 
bend of the gum; and 3, at the neighborhood of the edge of the 
hard palate. These parts are all well forward in the mouth, and all 
the mouth-formed consonants are associated with them. 

Thus at the anterior part the sound f¢, p, n, s, 2, l,.and r are 
formed ; at the second or middle part, ch, sh, j, and zh; and at the 
third, or back part, the sounds k, g, and mg are produced. The stu- 
dent will detect small and almost imperceptible differences in the 
placement of the tongue in individual sounds of the related groups, 
as in the case of the sounds, t, d, and m; sh and ch; and others. In 
the first named a slightly increased part of the palate is affected by 
the tongue; while in sh the point of approach is slightly more for- 
ward than the point of contact in ch. 

These variations are due to the introduction of voice or to the 
adoption of differing principles of emission. They should there- 
fore be taught from that point of view, and not from any labored 
attempt to bring about in the child an exact knowledge of the actual 
position of the tongue whilst effecting them. Thus, the position for 
t, with the addition of voice, will, of itself, secure the altered pres- 
sure and slightly enlarged area of lingual contact, without unduly 
worrying either the teacher or the child with these details. In sh 
the substitution of an explosive emission of the breath for the con- 
tinuous emission that belongs to the sound will produce ch. These 
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changes may be mechanically demonstrated to the learner; but it is 
proceeding backwards, after the earliest lessons which necessarily 
involve those sounds in which the distinctive organic action is 
clearly seen, to seek to first secure the exact position required by the 
sound effect. The effort should rather be to lead the child to in- 
telligently reproduce a similar manifestation of breath or voice to 
those he has learned to produce at the lips and teeth, at other points 
of the speaking mouth, using the tongue, the only available organ 
for this purpose, instead of those already used. 

It is helpful to remember that the distance from the first to the 
third point in the mouth is really very small, certainly little farther 
back into the mouth than the front half, or perhaps in the children 
we teach in our schools from one inch to one inch and a half. All 
the tongue-formed sounds are made within this small space, and 
not, as the practice of some teachers seems to suggest, farther back 
in the oral cavity. The smallness of the operations that end in 
speech is therefore clearly seen, and the delicacy of the requisite 
movements is apparent. 

There are natural reasons for this forward use of the mouth in 
speech. It insures freedom of muscular action to the tongue, the 
most flexible and easily controlled part of which is the tip and fore 
part generally. It also allows of the full resonating quality of the 
vibrating air from the larynx, which, in order to obtain the added 
vibrations necessary to proper tone quality, must be thrown upon 
the hard, bony parts of the mouth. These added vibrations do not 
result if that vibrating air is directed against the soft muscular parts 
of the back of the mouth, which diminish rather than increase the 
original vibrations, just as covering a table with a thick cloth would 
deaden the sound given off by knocking it with a hard substance. 

It is a rule in singing that the voice should be thrown well for- 
ward, and this is equally important in speaking, particularly in the 
case of those to whom the ear affords no assistance. The backward 
use of the mouth by deaf speakers sometimes gives the idea of 
“speaking in the throat,” or, as a recent writer, richly gifted with 
imagination, described in a London journal, of “a voice from the 
grave.” 

There are two outstanding errors that clearly tend to set up this 
harmful habit in speech, and it may be admitted that, in the majority 
of cases, unskillful teaching is responsible. The action of the 
tongue takes place too far backwards in the mouth, and its pressure 
upon the palate is too great. The latter may be a direct consequence 
of the former. 
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The instruction, sometimes given to teachers, to “draw the 
tongue back entirely,” is never a correct guide. The tongue cannot 
consistently with speech production be drawn back entirely, and it is 
never so withdrawn for any natural speech purpose. To do so 
would prevent its proper use in relation to the palate, destroy the 
resonance of voice, and impede its escape. In forming the lingual 
sounds, the tongue merely arches itself, presenting various parts of 
its surface against or towards the palate. This arching necessarily 
shortens its length; its body thickens while its tip recedes. This 
latter movement may have suggested the idea of withdrawal; but 
actually there is none. On the other hand, there is probably, as 
compared with its position at rest in the mouth, a distinctly forward 
movement of the back of the tongue in the utterance of all sounds 
in order to leave the opening of the throat clear for the escape of 
the medium of speech. Even in the back sounds, k, g, ng, there is 
no withdrawal of the tongue; there is an arching, and incidentally 
a slight recession of its tip. The distinctive action takes place at 
the region of the hard palate, leaving the back of the mouth clear 
for the storage and escape of the medium from the larynx. The 
slight recession of the tongue is an effect of the organic action, not 
a cause of it. It is sympathetic to the elevation of the tongue, and 
it is ruinous to attempt to bring about this elevation by pushing the 
tongue backwards into the mouth. Such an expedient may lead toa 
sound, but certainly not to the full-toned one of easy and natural 
utterance. The teacher should never give the child the idea of 
withdrawing the tongue. He should approach the matter from the 
proper standpoint. Normal children guide their attempts to speak 
by the sound effect to be produced. The deaf child should be shown 
the mechanical effect desired in such ways as are intelligible to him, 
and be encouraged to imitate it. The teacher should avoid as com- 
pletely as he can any interference with the tongue, either with the 
finger or the spatel. Imitation, both with the deaf and those who 
hear, is the stimulating principle of speech, and it is not likely that 
any really permanent value will be set up in the speech of the deaf 
if the teacher presumes to disturb that natural stimulus. 

The child should be trained to appreciate the two great prin- 
ciples of emitting breath and voice, and to apply these principles, 
vocal and non-vocal, at various parts of his speaking mouth as re- 
quired for the different sounds, allowing him the advantage of any 
mechanical aid by feeling or touch or sight. Every artifice of in- 
genuity should be exhausted before any external manipulation of 
the tongue is attempted, for it is so sensitive that in self-defense it 
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will recoil from such treatment. The finger or the spatel may easily 
set up their own special evils and disturb the quality of the whole 
range of speech by enlarging the part of the mouth used in speaking. 

Another error, probably arising from this backward use of the 
tongue, is found in the degree of pressure it exerts upon the palate. 
The hardest pressure, consistent with facility of speech, is of a very 
slight description, even in the non-vocal explosive sounds. The 
muscular delicacy of the tip and fore part of the tongue is adapted 
to this very gentle usage, which becomes less possible towards its 
back part. Carefully trained from the beginning, the deaf would 
probably, like the hearing, take the easiest method of producing the 
effect aimed at; and that easiest method naturally involves the for- 
ward use of the tongue. Lingual pressure in teaching should be 
regulated to produce only the particularly vocal manifestation re- 
quired; anything beyond this, by the rigidity induced from constant 
misuse, interferes with the flexibility of the tongue and the quality 
of the resultant speech. 

The sound ¢ requires the gentle pressure of the tip of the tongue 
on the upper gum. Exaggerating this pressure, the area of contact 
recedes slightly farther into the mouth and a larger surface of the 
tongue than is necessary is applied to the gum. A similar error in 
pressure, exerted in all sounds formed at the three points we have 
referred to, tends to carry the actions backwards, and thereby to 
enlarge the speaking mouth. The pressure being excessive, the 
whole of the tongue is thereby more or less rigidly held, and, like a 
wedge pushed farther back into the angle of a hinge, the movements 
of the jaw are necessarily exaggerated. 

It may be pointed out that this wrong usage of the tongue is fre- 
quently responsible for a permanent nasal quality in the speech of 
the deaf, because the functions of the soft palate are impeded. In 
speech it should assume an almost horizontal position, except in the 
nasal sounds, partitioning off the upper part of the pharynx from 
the mouth. But owing to the withdrawal of the tongue making the 
storage and escape of the vibrating air from the larynx unneces- 
sarily difficult, the tendency to obtain relief by dropping the soft 
palate is favored. 

The effect of this backward action of the tongue upon the tone 
quality of voice must also be considered. The muscular movements 
that govern the conversion of breath into voice are of an exceed- 
ingly complex character. The complicated action of the involuntary 
muscles, that are not directly subject to the control of the speaker, 
such as those of the arytenoids influencing the parallelism of the 
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vocal cords, are responsible for this change, and will effect it satis- 
factorily unless overpowered by the action of other muscles which 
are directly under control. Any undue action of the muscles exter- 
nal to the larynx, but connected with it, interferes with the proper 
working of its internal muscles; consequently an excessive move- 
ment of the jaw, or of the tongue, both of which are directly con- 
nected by muscular tissue with the larynx, produces excessive action 
of its external muscles and prevents the easy and natural working 
of its internal muscles, thereby injuriously affecting the quality of 
voice. Any suggestion likely to lead the pupil to become too con- 
sciously aware of the action of any part of his vocal apparatus is 
wrong, and should be avoided in teaching. Such exaggeration may 
lead to straining or constricting some outside laryngeal muscle 
which, thereby held or overpowered, cannot allow of the free and 
unrestricted play of its inside muscles upon which the quality of 
voice primarily depends. In this connection we may point out that 
in order to avoid false suggestions to the pupil it would be better to 
place the hand on the chest, rather than upon the throat, when en- 
deavoring to get the child to produce voice. 

In normal use the general construction of the organs provides 
that the opening from the larynx into the mouth should be kept 
clear of the tongue, but if the tongue be withdrawn into the mouth, 
it presses upon the epiglottis and prevents the free escape of the 
voice. 

Such, then, are the dangers of exaggeration in teaching speech. 
They indicate a policy of “no interference” with the tongue, and 
suggest that the element of direct imitation, without mechanical 
manipulation, should be utilized to the fullest extent in teaching. 
They proclaim the necessity for naturalness in developing speech 
in the deaf, if ever that speech is to become of value to them in later 
life. What can be done to render that speech more natural in its 
acquirement and results? We have seen that exaggeration of all 
kinds must be avoided, and that the stimulus of intelligent imita- 
tion must be given to the learner. This means that principles must 
be first taught in easily seen sounds, and their adaptations, as re- 
quired for less seen sounds, must be obtained direct from the effects 
to be produced, and not from enforcing, or trying to enforce, the 
almost impossible recognition of minor differences of lingual place- 
ment or pressure. 

At the present time the teaching of speech in our schools is 
too hurried. Twelve months or so are not sufficient for the acquire- 
ment of its elements, to say nothing of their combination. ‘The 
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hearing child takes longer. It is likely that the preliminary training 
in the form of tongue exercises and others tend directly towards 
the wrong usage of the tongue and other organs, wrong pressures, 
and exaggerated action. ‘These results easily follow from directing 
too much consciousness upon the physical positions of speech while 
the child is quite incapable of associating any intelligent meaning 
with them, and has no real notion of what he is attempting. There 
must of necessity be a certain amount of mechanical imitation—that 
is, speech unaccompanied with an idea of its purpose—but, as speech 
in the deaf necessitates so large a degree of local physical training 
in organs that have not hitherto served its purposes, it is certain, 
as in all other forms of physical training, that the best results follow 
when intelligence detects some meaning or purpose in what is done 
and seeks to deepen that meaning. 

The teaching of speech, so far as the children learning it are 
concerned, must become a far more intelligent exercise than it now 
frequently is. For this purpose a longer period must be allowed 
for its development. But in view of the age of the learners and 
of the importance of their larger necessity, language, the spreading 
of the teaching of speech over a longer period would demand that 
the cultivation of language should proceed in such ways as are 
happily available, even though, for the time, speech did not go far 
enough to represent it. This will almost certainly become the 
method of the future, and then, beyond doubt, the development of 
speech in the deaf will be intensely more successful, because lan- 
guage, previously understood to some extent, will give aim and 
purpose to the child while seeking to acquire it. 

Meanwhile very much is to be done by teachers in promoting the 
naturalness of speech in their pupils. They themselves must know 
its principles and mechanism so perfectly that they may clearly see 
what to avoid in teaching it. They must understand the relation 
of the hearing child to speech so thoroughly that they may be able 
to adapt his conditions in suitable manifestations to the deaf child, 
and by skilful guidance establish in the deaf the correct use of the 
speaking mouth, thereby preventing those frequent disappointments 
to both the children and themselves when the former discover the 
difficulty and comparative uselessness in practical life of a speech 
that differs in the placements of its organs, its pressures and move- 
ments, from the easy and graceful speech of hearing people, so 
much that they cease to use what they themselves feel to be cum- 
brous and other persons find to be unintelligible. 











THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE EDUCATION OF THE 
BACKWARD DEAF IN PRUSSIA.? 


By Gustav BopENSIEK, HILDESHEIM, GERMANY. 


During the last few decades our public schools as well as the 
institutions for the deaf have endeavored, as far as possible, to cope 
with the varying ability of their pupils. An inquiry into the history 
of this movement results in the interesting fact that, as far as the 
public schools are concerned, it was started by psychiaters (special- 
ists for mental defects), whereas, with regard to the institutions for 
the deaf, it was carried into effect by pedagogues. The motives by 
which each of these two groups of men were led differed accord- 
ingly. The chief aim of the physicians was that backward, in a 
certain sense defective, pupils too should be enabled to make prog- 
ress. The instructors of the deaf, however, were striving, above 
all, to further the normal, healthy pupil as much as possible. In the 
one case, therefore, segregation of the backward was an end in 
itself, whereas, in the other, at least originally, it was rather a 
means to an end. The measures which were taken by the institu- 
tions of the deaf, in the first place, for the benefit of their normal 
pupils, naturally affected the backward pupils also, and to such an 
extent that, in discussing the education of our backward deaf, the 
whole exterior organization of our scheme for the education of the 
deaf has to be taken into consideration. My treatise consists, there- 
fore, of two parts, namely: Organization and Instruction. 


A 


There is no central administration for the education of the deaf 
in Prussia, consequently its organization differs widely in the various 
parts of the country, and it therefore seems best to treat the organ- 
ization of each province separately. - 


FAst Prussia. 
In the institution at Konigsberg a separation of the pupils ac- 
cording to mentality was introduced on April 1, 1901. After the 
first school year the pupils are divided into A and B classes. If 


necessary, another shifting takes place at the end of the second year, 
after which the separation may be considered to be final. The plan 
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of the institution provides for eight A and eight B classes (corre- 
sponding to eight school years in the course). 

The institutions at Angerburg and Roéssel are at present in a 
state of reorganization. The institution at Angerburg, a day school, 
is to be enlarged to sixteen classes, with an eight-years’ course and 
separation of the pupils, as at Konigsberg. In the fall of 1906, or 
at the latest at Easter, 1907, the institution will be transferred to 
Tilsit, where a large building for this purpose is in course of con- 
struction. The institution at Réssel is to be rebuilt and enlarged in 
order to accommodate hereafter nine classes, eight graded classes 
and one class for articulation (i. e., beginners). The number of 
pupils admitted each year is sufficient to form two classes, but at 
the end of the year the backward pupils are transferred to Tilsit, so 
that at Rédssel there will always be only A classes and one double 
admission class. 


WEstT PRUSSIA. 


Upon the introduction of an eight-years’ course, on the first of 
October, 1905, the schools of this province were newly organized as 
follows: 

The institution at Schlochau admits three beginning (articula- 
tion) classes yearly. At the end of the year the pupils, at least 
thirty-six in number, are formed into two A classes and one B class. 
One of the A classes remains at Schlochau, while the other A class 
and the B class are sent to Marienburg.!. In making that division 
the home of the children is taken into consideration. Marienburg, 
therefore, has seven A classes and seven B classes, and Schlochau 
seven A classes and three articulation classes. 


POMMERANIA. 


After May 1, 1901, for a time the two institutions at Koslin and 
Stettin taught their backward pupils during the first two years to- 
gether with the other pupils, and then transferred them to the insti- 
tution at Stralsund. The three classes thus formed at Stralsund 
consisted of children who had been admitted at totally different 
periods, so that, in order to avoid this incongruity, arrangements 
have been made that the backward of the two institutions at Koslin 
and Stettin are to be transferred every second year only. Thus a 
six-years’ course in the B institution is provided for the backward 
in addition to the two-years’ course of the admission schools. 


‘See “Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung,” Vol. XVIII, p. 326 
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BRANDENBURG. 


The deaf of the province of Brandenburg have been admitted 
every year since 1899 by the two institutions at Guben and Wriezen 
alternately. Because of its situation, the institution at Wriezen 
always admits more pupils than the other institution, and is thereby 
enabled to divide them according to mentality into three, eventually 
even in four, classes, whereas, the institution at Guben is obliged to 
be content with a division into two classes. In the municipal insti- 
tution of Berlin pupils are not, as a rule, separated according to 
mentality, but the organization of the classes and the whole course 
of instruction provide for special attention to very dull or even 
weak-minded children; if necessary, individual instruction is given, 
and two small classes in the intermediate and the upper grade are 
formed for backwards only. 


POSEN. 


As yet there is no uniform organization in this province, but 
the institution at the city of Posen, as well as that at Schneidemuhl, 
have each taken steps to meet as much as is within their power the 
difficulty involved by the varying mentality of their pupils. At 
Posen, where yearly two or three classes are admitted, separation 
into A and B classes takes place at the end of the first year, while 
at Schneidemuhl arrangements have been made to gather as far as 
possible all the backward pupils in one class, regardless of the fact 
that they have previously belonged to different classes and were 
admitted in different years. At the institution in Bromberg, which 
is not as large as the other two, the backward of the upper grades 
sometimes form a special class. 


SILESIA, 


At the two large Silesian institutions, in Ratibor and in Breslau, 
the principle of separation was adopted at an early date (Ratibor, 
1875; Breslau, 1882). Soon after their admission the pupils of both 
institutions are, according to their mentality, divided into three or 
four groups, and this sifting is continued during the course of 
articulation. In order to bring about a final segregation, each pupil 
is once more closely examined in Breslau at the end of the first 
Pa year. A and B groups are formed in a similar manner at 
the institution in Liegnitz, where a comparatively large f 
pupils is admitted ms year. anne ne re 
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SAXONY. 
The question of segregation is still being discussed in the 
province of Saxony, although collective or backward classes have 


here and there been formed. 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


In this province there is only one institution, that at Schleswig, 
but it consists of two buildings—a boarding and a day school, situ- 
ated in entirely different parts of the city. Admission takes place 
every second year, and the pupils are soon divided into three classes, 
graded according to mentality. The C pupils remain in the board- 
ing school during the whole course, whereas the A and B pupils are 
sent to the day school after their second year. 


HANOVER. 


Since Easter, 1904, there have been in Hanover (barring 
Ostfriesland) two admission schools, at Hildesheim and at Stade, 
to each of which a certain district of the province is assigned. The 
two institutions admit alternately every other year, so that every 
other year the children are sent to the institution of the district to 
which they belong. During the first year they are divided into A, 
B, and C pupils. The A and B pupils remain in the admission 
schools during the whole course of their instruction, whereas the 
C pupils, after a two-years’ course, are assigned to the institution 
at Osnabriick. 

WESTPHALIA. 

In the province of Westphalia there are four institutions. Two 
are Roman Catholic, the other two Protestant. By a rule enforced 
about six years ago, one of the Protestant as well as one of the 
Catholic institutions were bound, every year, to admit the new 
pupils, and to separate them according to their mentality into A and 
B classes. For reasons unknown to me this arrangement has been 
abandoned, after a few years’ trial, and the old order of manage- 
ment has been reinstated. The erection of an institution for back- 
ward deaf at Soest is being planned. 


HeEssE-NASSAU. 


The situation in Hesse-Nassau is nearly the same as in Posen. 
The institutions at Camberg and Frankfurt do not separate at all, 
whereas at Homberg separation into three groups has been success- 
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fully carried out since 1894. To accomplish this more consistently 
the latter institution admits new pupils only every second year. At 
the end of the second school year the separation into A, B, and C 


classes is considered to be final. 
RHINEPROVINCE. 


Each of the seven institutions of this province admits pupils. 
Usually after two years, but sometimes earlier, they transfer their 
backward either to the Roman Catholic B institution near Essen, 
or to the Protestant B institution at Neuwied. The B institution at 
Huttrop has five classes and the one at Neuwied three. 


The above-mentioned facts show that separation of pupils ac- 
cording to mentality has been carried into effect nearly all over 
Prussia. In not less than seven provinces the education of the deaf 
has been uniformly organized according to the principle in question. 
The large institutions in the provinces of Posen, Silesia, and Hessen- 
Nassau likewise divide according to the mentality of their pupils, 
Westphalia is in a state of transition, and only the province of 
Saxony is behind in this respect. 

But even those institutions which have as yet not been reorgan- 
ized are not necessarily opposed to segregation, for in many places 
it is all but impossible to carry out segregation because of the great 
difficulties involved by it. As a matter of fact but very few teachers 
nowadays advocate uniform instruction of classes comprising all 
sorts of pupils. 

Another result of our statistics is the diversity of the various 
organizations. There are four different schemes, namely: 1. Group- 
ing the backward of different grades into one (small) class, called 
a “collective class.” 2. The complete segregation of backwards by 
removal to a separate school. 3. Separation into two classes. 4. 
Separation into three or four classes. 

The collective classes which are met with in the intermediate 
and upper grades only are, with perhaps one exception, merely 
iormed to suit occasional wants. Experience has taught us (as an 
instance I only need to quote the development of the institution 
at Huttrop) that of all the different arrangements for separation 
according to mentality, this is the most imperfect. The lower classes. 
Which are so heavily burdened with speech gymnastics, are not 
relieved by it at all. It is true that, when separation takes place 
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at last, the normal pupils may yet largely profit by it, but we can 
hardly expect satisfactory results from the poor, luckless children 
who are thus finally brought together indiscriminately from all the 
different grades. ‘The later these collective classes are formed the 
smaller, of course, is their usefulness; that is sufficiently shown by 
the special groups of those children who have reached the limit of 
age for confirmation and must acquire the minimum of knowledge 
prescribed for them.’ 

The second scheme of organization, “Complete segregation of 
backwards,” is practiced in ten institutions, with about 790 children, 
or nearly eighteen per cent of all deaf pupils in Prussia. It is de- 
cidedly preferable to formation of collective classes, because it pro- 
vides for a much earlier separation of the more or less capable 
pupils; still there are considerable disadvantages pertaining to this 
mode of separation, as experience has shown: 

1. Before the various institutions transfer their backwards, the 
latter ordinarily have spent two years in the articulation (begin- 
ning) class, together with the normal pupils. During the first year 
they lag behind after a few months, and during the rest of the year 
they simply occupy their seats, lacking sufficient and adequate occu- 
pation. It is true that in the second year energetic efforts again 
are made to advance the backward, but as it is impossible to spend 
too much time with them out of consideration for the normal pupils, 
they soon lag behind again. For a little while they stumble along, 
but soon they are obliged to give up and the old, sad business of 
idly occupying their seats is again resumed. Thus the B pupils, not 
to mention other disadvantages, are losing much time, which is the 
more to be regretted, as, with the backward, progress under all cir- 
cumstances and in all grades can only be made at a considerably 
slower rate. 

2. Deficiency in acquiring mechanical speech is not always a 
criterion of deficient mentality, and, vice versa, the good results in 
articulation are not always a proof of a higher grade of mentality. 
Therefore all teachers are agreed that a correct, conclusive, and 
positive judgment regarding the intellect of a child may only be 
attained after determining whether and to what degree the child is 
able to think in the symbols of our language, and it is only in excep- 
tional cases that such conclusions may be arrived at in the articula- 
tion classes. According to the mode of separation adopted in the 


* Confirmation is morally obligatory in Germany, and must not be deferred 
bevond the sixteenth year. 
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Rhine province and Pommerania, transfers of pupils have to be, or 
ought to be, made also after the regular final term, and how very 
troublesome that is the following instance may illustrate: 

On October 6, 1902, a B class II was formed in X with five 
pupils; of these five, two had been admitted in 1901, and three in 
1g02. In February, 1903, another pupil was added who had been 
admitted in 1901. At Easter, 1903, the institution at Y assigned 
four backwards, admitted 1901, who joined this II B class, so that 
from then on it consisted of ten pupils. As these children, physically 
as well as mentally, differed widely from each other, two divisions 
had to be formed. The four pupils from Y and one pupil from X 
formed the first division, the five remaining ones the second. In 
September, 1903, two more pupils were added to the first division of 
class II B. At Easter, 1904, it became necessary to segregate the 
second division as a separate class III B, with a special teacher, so 
that the class II B thereafter consisted of seven pupils in one division. 

3. As the new material yearly admitted differs greatly in qual- 
itv, the separation of pupils into A and B classes ought to be based 
on their relative instead of their absolute capabilities. In order to 
do that, an accurate knowledge of all the pupils is necessary, and 
such knowledge can only be obtained if admission of pupils is con- 
fined to one institution only. If several institutions contribute their 
share to the formation of a B class, a common standard of deter- 
mining the relative degree of capability of the individual pupil is 
wanting; consequently, the chances are that pupils are assigned as 
backwards to the B institution, who, after all, are better fitted for the 
A institution than for the B institution, or vice versa. 

Separation into two classes takes place in eight’ institutions, 
with 987 pupils, about 23 per cent of the total number. It is either 
carried out within one institution, or it involves transfer to another. 
As to the latter mode, we have as yet no material derived from ex- 
perience, whereas the former has been tested sufficiently to reach 
definite conclusions. First, it must be said that teachers who are 
familiar with separation into two classes are not at all agreed in their 
judgment as to its practical value. To be sure, they all agree that 
separation into two classes is decidedly preferable to the first two 
modes of separation (formation of collective classes and complete 
segregation of backwards), but they disagree considerably as to the 
relative value of separation into two classes and separation into 


* Schneidemiihl and Ostpreussen included. 
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three classes. The latter is introduced in nine institutions, with 
1,323 pupils, or about thirty per cent of the total number. Many 
teachers consider separation into two classes to be entirely sufficient 
and separation into three classes to be superfluous; others prefer the 
former to the latter; and again others think that the separation into 
three classes is “the ideal organization.” In explanation of these 
contradictions, I may, in the first place, call attention to the fact that 
each system is put into practice by individuals, and that consequently 
the mode of separation which is successfully carried out in X may be 
less satisfactory in Y. Secondly, it seems to me that in comparing 
the two systems of organization, it is, above all, necessary first to 
settle the question where are the lines to be drawn as to the extent 
to which our deaf are at all capable of being educated. If in sepa- 
rating according to mentality it is intended not to go beyond debility, 
separation into two classes suffices, but if imbecility and the light 
forms of idiocy are to be taken into consideration, separation into 
three or four classes is absolutely necessary. It is true that institu- 
tions with the two-class system have tried to do as much justice as 
possible to the very weakest pupils, but the result was that the B 
classes were confronted with the very calamity which they had de- 
sired to remove by separation—too great a difference in mental 
capability. To remedy this evil somewhat the old way was tried of 
forming a collective class from pupils of the B class, admitted in 
various years, with the result that it is usually introduced to a visitor 
with the characteristic words: “Now this group, you see, is really a 
genuine C class.’”’ Experience has taught us that separation into 
two grades is bound to be superseded by the three-grade system, 
unless the weak-minded are altogether to be excluded. Experience 
has also shown that each attempt to force the different groups of the 
three-grade system into the two-grade scheme would seriously inter- 
fere with the progress of the B and C pupils. The following inci- 
dent may serve as an example: 

The institution at Hildesheim admitted Easter, 1905, thirty-four 
pupils, out of which number fourteen were assigned to the A class, 
thirteen to the B class, and seven to the C class. During the sum- 
mer one pupil (idiot) was dismissed, and two pupils of the B class, 
who were greatly hindering its progress, were transferred to the 
C class. These very children are now making good progress, owing 
to the moderate and cautious mode of proceeding, and have become 
very dear to me, and so have two other pupils who are very much 
like them, and who have been in the C class since Easter. Besides 
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these four, there are in the class two imbeciles, who at first seemed 
to be utterly incapable of making any progress—a deaf girl of very 
weak constitution and suffering from enervation of the tongue, and a 
half-witted boy, who has been totally neglected at home and who is 
suffering with St. Vitus’ dance. How would these eight pupils 
have fared if the separation into two classes had been strictly car- 
ried out? As it would have been impossible to promote the four 
pupils first mentioned, they would have been obliged to go repeat- 
edly through every one of the courses, and would thus have proved 
a serious hindrance to every class in which they happened to be; 
the two imbeciles would have been dismissed after some months, 
and the last-named one after a couple of weeks. 

The question what degree of weak-mindedness is to be con- 
sidered as being within the province of institutions for the deaf, is 
best answered by the experience won from those pupils who, under 
the strict two-grade system, could not have made any progress what- 
soever; 1. é., the imbeciles and those pupils who are at the border 
between imbecility and idiocy. It has been proved beyond doubt 
that labor, pains, and time bestowed upon them did well pay with a 
surpassing majority of these pupils, even if looked at from a prac- 
tical point of view. It is true that, with those pupils who incline to 
idiocy, the obvious success is very small, though relatively speaking 
of high value. For this reason many teachers, and among them 
those who have the largest experience, do not wish to exclude them 
from the instruction which they can obtain nowhere but in the insti- 
tution for the deaf. In the institution for idiots, the only other 
institution to be considered, the language in which instruction is 
given is addressed to the ear. This language does not exist for the 
deaf; they depend, when and wherever communication between them 
and their fellow-men is to be established, on the one other great en- 
trance to the soul—the eye. If a systematic educational influence is 
to be exercised upon these pupils, they are not to be treated as deaf 
idiots, but as idiotic deaf, and it is not the teacher of the idiots who 
ought to be entrusted with their education, but the teacher of the 
deaf. Prompted by this conviction, prominent teachers have been 
successfully at work to place with the separate classes for backward 
deaf those deaf inmates of institutions for idiots who had been pre- 
viously dismissed as incapable of instruction from the institutions 
for the deaf, but, needing institutional care, had been assigned to 
the institution for idiots, according to the law passed on July 11, 
1891. And it may be said that the instruction which these weak- 
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minded deaf received in those classes has proved to be very success- 
ful with quite a number of them. 

But if it be the duty of the institutions for the deaf, and to 
judge from the fact just related it doubtless is, to be the full equiva- 
lent for deaf children of all the provisions made for hearing chil- 
dren, inasmuch as they are to replace to them not only the public 
and auxiliary school, but also the schooling of the institutions for 
idiots, it is evident that no deaf child ought to be dismissed as in- 
capable of instruction, unless an institution with an extensive system 
of separation has passed judgment on the case. It might for various 
reasons be very difficult sometimes to carry out this idea; theoret- 
ically, however, it is correct. 

But even with the adoption of this measure the institution for 
the deaf ought not to rest content in its care for the weak-minded. 
Every teacher of some experience knows that the medical certificates 
required for the admission of our children are sometimes neither 
sufficient nor exact. For admittance into institutions for idiots, a 
physician’s certificate is also obligatory, but, notwithstanding the 
fact that a very detailed and extensive blank form has to be filled 
out by him for that purpose, errors will sometimes occur. The con- 
sequence is that children are sometimes assigned to the institutions 
for the deaf who properly belong to those for idiots, while on the 
other hand the latter sometimes admit children, who would be better 
provided for in the former. The one error, as well as the other, is 
doing great harm to the children thus misplaced. To avoid such 
mistakes as much as possible, the institutions for the deaf and those 
for the idiots ought to be constantly in touch with each other. Just 
as even the auxiliary schools, with their system of separation into 
three classes, ask for a trained teacher of the deaf, it is, in my opin- 
ion, advisable that the institutions for the idiots also employ at least 


one such teacher. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ADVANTAGES OF A DAY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF ONE 
WHO HAS BEEN A PUPIL. 


By Mary HAGAN, STEVENS Point, WIs. 


Words are inadequate to express my feelings as I start to write 
of and recall the days of my life. The feelings of a deaf child! 
Can any of you realize what they are? The sadness mingled with 
the sweetness, the strangeness of it all, and very often silent despair, 
until some dear heart teaches us that we are not alone in the world, 
but a true, active, living part of it. 

Today, I cannot realize what heartaches isolation meins, be- 
cause I have so many friends who care for me and teach me the joy 
of life; but when a child and this deafness came on, all too well I felt 
alone and discouraged, yet it is a dear pleasure now to recall the 
days of my childhood, so many things have happened, and all hap- 
pened for the best, too, I am sure. I find it a sweet joy to look at 
all things happily now. 

When I was a child of five years, my eyes troubled me greatly ; 
an abscess formed on the right eye, and the inflammation in both 
eyes made me nearly blind. I remember so well of having bandages 
over them and having to stay in a dark room a long time; then, 
when I did go about, I would always fall. Even that little trouble 
seemed endless then. After three trips to Chicago for treatments, 
an operation was performed on the right eye. How vividly that all 
comes back to me! The long table, a pillow at my head, a shade 
over my eyes to keep the light out, the doctors said, but I found out 
afterwards that it held something to put me to sleep. After the 
operation, my eyes were very weak, but gradually grew stronger, 
and in a year I could see as well as before. How happy and thank- 
ful I was! 

At the age of six years I started in school, and loved it from the 
very beginning with an inexpressible love, and even now the dear 
old school-room holds its first impressive charm. To be a teacher 
was my one ambition. Music had its fascination for me also, and 
when I was eight years old my father gave me a piano for my birth- 





‘Read before the Special Education Section of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, at its meeting, November 12-14, 1908. 
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day gift. It has been my one great treasure ever since. My teacher 
said I could sing very well, and often had me sing at the school ex- 
ercises. I remember so well the last song I sang. Often now it 
sings in my ears. As I practiced singing, it somehow didn’t sound 
right to me. I could not sing what the piano said; my voice was so 
unnatural to me. Finally I was persuaded into learning it, and 
sang it as best I could. 

After this my hearing became duller every day; my parents 
realized that something was radically wrong with my ears. One 
day I was crossing the road, and was run over by a team. I neither 
saw nor heard it. I escaped, fortunately, with but a few bruises, 
but from that on I was totally deaf. I was nine years old then. 
Everything possible was done for me, but of no avail. 

I have had noises in my ears ever since I became deaf, and 
sometimes they are appalling, sometimes so sad they make me lonely, 
and often they seem to be the music of the songs I used to sing. 

At the time I became deaf I was in the third grade at school, 
and kept on with the hearing children until I was half through the 
seventh grade. The studies were easy for me, but it was hard to 
understand everything going on about me. It seemed to me that I 
would never be able to go on and keep up with my class, yet my love 
for school made me cling lovingly to it. I finally learned the sign- 
language, letting speech go, as I thought there was no other way of 
understanding or being understood. My mother never used signs 
to me; she would always talk, and gradually I began to watch her 
lips; soon the art of this wonderful lip-reading came to me. 

My parents wished me to continue my schooling in some school 
for the Deaf. Delavan was talked of, but, as they used the sign- 
language there, they were afraid I would never learn to talk again.’ 
They heard of the Day Schools for the Deaf and their methods, and 
decided to send me to the one at Stevens Point. I had an aunt liv- 
ing there, so the home ties still continued, even though I was away. 

T started in the fall of 1900, and was then sixteen years old. 
My first day at the school for the Deaf is one never to be forgotten ; 
everything was so strange to me. I had grown shy and reticent, 
and was afraid and wished to be home again. 

Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, of Manawa, now principal of the 
Detroit School for the Deaf, was my first teacher. How well I re- 


*In 1900—the year Miss Hagan entered a school for the Deaf—of the 223 
pupils reported in the Delaware school, 113 were taught speech, without the 
use of the sign-language “in recitation or study-room.” (See AssociATION 
Review, Vol. II, page 307, and Note, page 315.)—[Eprror Review. ] 
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member the elation I felt when she greeted me with a sweet smile, 
and her kindness won my love immediately. I was happily sur- 
prised at her methods of teaching; it was so good to know that I 
could be like hearing children again and put away the signs. A 
great load seemed lifted, and before I knew it a week had gone by, 
and I was deeply in love with the school and its work. I worked un- 
interruptedly for two years, then Miss Van Adestine resigned her 
position. I was nearly heartbroken, for I thought then there was 
never another teacher so kind and good. 

The work I took up in the Deaf School was Articulation, Lip- 
reading, Poetry Reading, Arithmetic, Spelling, Language, Geog- 
raphy, and Sewing. I made such wonderful progress in lip-reading 
that the first time I went home my parents and friends were sur- 
prised at my ability of understanding what other people said by the 
movements of the lips. 

Miss Alice Robie, of Black River Falls, took our school next, 
but resigned in two months. Miss Fannie Ferguson, of West Vir- 
ginia, came next, but as there were only three pupils the school went 
down. I went home then, and stayed the rest of the year. In Sep- 
tember I went to the Eau Claire School for the Deaf, but remained 


there only four months. My parents moved to Stevens Point, so I 
decided to go home. I spent my time profitably sewing and keeping 
house. 

In the fall of 1905 our State Inspector came to Stevens Point 
to see about re-establishing our Day School. I was enthusiastic 
over the idea, and willing to do all in my power to make the school 
a success. We made sure of seven pupils, and had several more in 


view. 

Miss Blanche Argyle, of Black River Falls, now Mrs. Fred 
Ball, of Stevens Point, was selected as our teacher. I waited with 
eager interest to see her. I knew I would like or dislike her at first 
sight. She came to see me and I knew quickly that I had found a 
dcar companion, a kind helper again, and what a pleasant year we 
had! Miss Argyle thought my speech good, but my voice lacked 
expression, and she told me that she intended teaching me to recite 
pieces. We began with memory gems, from the’simple to the very 
hard, and by the end of the year I could forget myself entirely and 
with deepest pleasure recite with expression. I owe her a debt of 
gratitude that only a life of kindness can repay, for she taught 
me, in the words of Froebel, “To silently nourish my own dumb 
thought ; that life in itself is a unity wrought,” and, best of all, “To 
feel and to think that of this great whole, I, too, am a link.” To 
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my sorrow Miss Argyle stayed but one year. It seemed to me those 
I loved best would always go. That year I finished the eighth grade 
and took up a few high school studies. 

The next year Miss Carrie Archibald, of New London, came 
to teach us, and besides having my own studies, I helped her a good 
deal with the small children, and when school closed in June the 
school board hired me to look up deaf children. I got along splen- 
didly. The parents were delighted with my progress, and were 
anxious to have their children enter our school. 

Then Miss Pearl Tompkins came to take the school and I was 
hired to assist her. Our school was large and each pupil seemed 
to demand so much individual work. One pupil especially needed 
constant attention, and most of my work was with her. She was 
deaf and had no speech at all. She was nervous, and her eyesight 
was very poor. I had her learn the elements of the chart, then 
small words, using objects for every word. I had classes in lip- 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic, besides helping with the sewing. 
I enjoyed the work so much and learned more every day. Miss 
Tompkins was a dear friend, and so eager to help me in all things. 

I have taken great interest in all schools for the deaf and espe- 
cially this one, and I shall always do my best to make it a flourish- 
ing one. 

This summer I looked up deaf children again; we have only 
seven at present. Miss MacNees is our teacher now. I go to the 
school very often. The children look upon me as a second mother, 
I guess; they are always so happy to see me. I shall stay at home 
this year and sew; that seems to be a natural talent for me and I 
enjoy it. 

I will again emphasize the importance of the Day School for 
the Deaf, especially on account of the younger and weaker ones, 
who need so much individual attention and so much the care of a 
mother, or the one who takes the place of a mother. 

The home influence at home and in school is what we deaf 
children need, and it is what we get in our day schools. Through 
the firm love of our teacher we understand the difference between 
right and wrong, and so our true character is formed and brought 
out. We are taught the same as hearing children, to play with 
them, to demand our rights of them, even though we are deaf, and, 
best of all, through the guiding love of our parents and the firm, 
sympathetic interest of our teachers, we are put in communication 
with the outside world and not left to be isolated in a world by 
ourselves. 


4 
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CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE SCANDINAVIAN AND GERMAN 
PERIODICALS.’ 


I have before mentioned the hand-touch system devised by Herr Pipetz, 
in Gratz, Austria. He is continually studying the suitability of this means of 
communication with the deaf-blind. With it in view an investigation of the 
most remarkable achievements attained in the education of the deaf-blind, he 
tells in the Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung of his recent visit to the United 
States to call on Miss Helen Keller, and he gives a vivid description of his 
reception by her. 

His attention was, perhaps, especially directed toward the difference in 
speed of conversation with the deaf-blind when using the ordinary manual 
alphabet and when using his hand-touch system. In ordinary oral conversa- 
tion between hearing persons, conversation runs thrice faster than the rate in 
which Mrs. Macy spoke to Miss Keller in his presence, viz., about 50 to 60 
words per minute. He says that in speaking on several topics with Miss 
Keller he felt as if he was dealing with these matters in company with a 
normal and highly educated young lady. 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE PRAXIS OF INSTRUCTION. 


In one of his articles of the series on questions of importance in the edu- 
cation for the deaf, Prof. Baldrian, of the Vienna Institution, has, under the 
above heading, investigated the importance and practice of reading in unison 
or in chorus, a feature in the instruction of the deaf that recently has come 
more to the front than perhaps previously. In his estimation of the value of 
this means, Herr Baldrian, who has a long career of experience to look back 
upon, uses commendatory terms, because it furthers the employment of the 
speech apparatus, a fact which makes it of high importance. How often has 
each single pupil occasion to speak during a recitation hour? Not so often, at 
least, as we would wish. Notwithstanding the principle that the bad speaker 
and mentally poor shall have his full portion of the time to speak in, practice 
is often contrary to theory, and perhaps it is the bright pupil and good speaker 
who takes the lead and speaks oftener than the pupil who needed most to 
speak, 

Speaking in unison excludes some of the pupils who should at least find 
opportunity to speak during the recitation. The speaking in unison is a wel- 
come means for multiplying oral exercises, and it constitutes a considerable 
saving of time which redounds to the benefit of the whole class. Besides this 
advantage, the reading in unison constitutes an excellent means for mental 
discipline and for arousing the attention. 





‘Translations and condensations made by A. Hansen, of Nyborg, Denmark 
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But to derive the full benefit of it, its technic must be mastered, and the 
pupils must know that after having read a sentence in unison the teacher may 
ask any one to repeat it. And, with experience, the teacher will soon find out 
whether a pupil joins the exercise mechanically, or, on the other hand, if his 
attention is without reproach. 

Speaking and reading in unison is well adapted for committing to mem- 
ory, because emulation among the pupils can be appealed to which is a matter 
of importance in a class. Through the influence of speaking in unison, rem- 
nants of hearing in the several pupils will be stimulated. For this reason the 
author thinks it unwise to neglect this means of instruction, but it must be used 
with discretion. 

In order that speaking in unison, however, shall give good results, some 
essential conditions must be obeyed: The pitch must be kept within a natural 
height, and all shouting avoided, and the tempo must be of a suitable quickness. 
The reading must continually keep time with the movements of the teacher’s 
mouth, for the chorus must sound as if the “speaking were by one single 
mouth,” so the most careful exactitude must be observed by each pupil. 

To secure the observance of these demands good articulation training is 
necessary, so as to extend or shorten any sound or syllable and to provide good 
rhythm. The rhythmical speech is also of high importance for another reason, 
as the sensoric-motoric nerve activity therewith connected stimulates the very 
process of alertness in thinking —[Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung.] 


DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH LIP-READING, AND WHAT 
MAKES IT DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND 
THE SPEECH OF THE DEAF. 


Though not containing any new points, an article written by Prof. Kunze, 
in Weissenfels, in the October issue of Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung, de- 
serves perhaps to be briefly mentioned, owing to the rule that old truths need 
to be reheard lest they be forgotten. The introductory word is somewhat 
lengthy: Celavautlapeinedenparler, which is a compilation of a whole French 
sentence, and which is intended for giving us an illustration of the usual con- 
tractions of whole sentences which the deaf person constantly has to deal with. 
If we are compiling a long row of words into one written whole, it takes us 
some moments to split it up into the unities we are accustomed to read. 
When reading lips the deaf have continually to perform such an act of discern- 
ment. 

The better a person reading aloud from a book understands the art of 
emphasizing and laying stress upon the single words, the better he is under- 
stood, but reading in a monotone he is hardly understood. ‘This illustrates 
why the deaf child understands his teacher best, because the teacher knows 
how to emphasize the pronounciation and how to pause so as to facilitate in 
the deaf the perception of what is said. 

The writer thinks that a German youth acquires as thorough an under- 
standing of French during one year as the deaf acquire of the sound language 
during the eight years’ school terms. The greatest difficulty the deaf person 
has to overcome is when he is spoken to in expressions whose sense he does 
not know; the breaks thereby caused in his comprehension may be so serious 
that he is quite bewildered and confused. 
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Because of its monotony and its lack of the melodious element, the speech 
of the deaf is difficult to understand by the non-expert who is accustomed to 
hear melodious voices and emphasized pronunciation. He fails to distinguish 
between the single words. Other additional drawbacks of the pronunciation 
of the deaf are his generally dull vowels, and his accentuation of words or 
sentences which is lacking or quite wrong. 

After all this we may well ask, is it then worth while to base the instruc- 
tion of the deaf on speech and lip-reading? Surely. But for all things, let us 
not expect more, and especially, let us not promise more, than really can be 


accomplished. 


EXTENSION INSTRUCTION FOR THE DEAF THROUGH 
LITERATURE. 


The teachers of the deaf from Wiirtenberg and Baden held a conference 
at Meersburg this spring, and Herr Ritter read a paper with the above heading. 
It considers, however, especially the question how to lead deaf pupils to the 
mastery of independent reading, and in reviewing this article we shall only 
point to some of the main thoughts of the long and minute paper: 

The literature of any nation constitutes its spiritual wealth. It is a great 
blessing to possess the key that opens to the treasury, and thus be able there- 
from to acquire mental food. 

It has always been the goal for the school of the deaf to impart the neces- 
sary command of language to the pupils to make it possible for them to under- 
stand easy literature. All the teachers of the olden time agree that the term 
of instruction, being only six years, was too short for the acquisition of suffi- 
cient understanding of language to enable the pupil to enjoy the reading of 
literature. 

But since the term has been extended to cover eight years, we may often 
hear the aim of the school thus formulated: “The language instruction of the 
school has the aim to prepare the pupil for intercourse with the hearing, in oral 
and written form, and to educate him for independent understanding of easy 
literature.” 

The conditions that must be complied with to attain this end are: Skill in 
speaking and reading, accurate understanding of the linguistic forms, quick 
conception of the content of language, and individual mastering of reproduc- 
tion. These conditions may be fulfilled about the seventh year in school. 

The choice of readers is of high importance in this respect, and it is far 
better to select a good reader for the hearing than are especially compiled for 
the deaf. In presenting a new word or expression, or new notion, it is pre- 
ferable only to give the necessary explanation for the momentary understand- 
ing and to avoid a too minute splitting up of the text, which causes distrac- 
tion in the total understanding. 

The provision for our pupils should not only be for the school life, but we 
must have them in mind when scattered in the world. We know that they then 
mostly will be dependent on reading for further mental development as only 
a minor part will have the privilege of living in families who are able to 
further develop their minds. 

It is commendable to let the graduates keep the various lesson books they 
have used in school when they leave. Another valuable link between the 
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former pupil and the school is secured through the special periodicals for the 
deaf which the teachers must be in contact with. Still another important 
feature for the mental growth of the deaf is found in the several unions and 
circles for the deaf, and periodical conferences prove also an aid in keeping 
the mind of the adult deaf alert. This fact remembered should prevent 
teachers keeping aloof from these gatherings—[Organ der Taubstummen 
Austalten in Deutschland. ] 


THE HAND-TOUCH SYSTEM. 


Director Simon Adler, in Buda-Pest, presents in the August issue of 
Blatter his estimation of Herr Pipez’s method of educating a deaf-blind boy. 
He begins by saying that the pedagogy for the deaf-blind is still at the experi- 
menting stage; a definite proceeding has not yet been fixed; each teacher is 
trying to find a new path. Then follows a short introductory description of 
his “case.” The girl he instructs is about ten years old, and she lost sight and 
hearing about four years ago through a brain disease, and Herr Adler began 
her education after she recovered, in June, 1904. 

His task was facilitated through the presence of language and ideas, but 
her articulation was already deficient. To educate her tactile sense proved to 
be somewhat difficult. When the Braille system was mastered, conversation 
took place in writing, but owing to the slowness of this means the teacher 
tried to find a quicker medium, being of the opinion that the manual alphabet, 
devised for the seeing deaf, does not suit well enough for the deaf-blind, 

As it was intended later on to enroll the pupil, Margit Egri, in a newly- 
erected blind school in the city, her educator thought it most practical to press 
the Braille system into his service. 

After long experimenting he decided to apply the six points of the Braille 
system on the six joints of three fingers, namely, on the first and second joints 
of the middle finger, the ring finger, and the little finger, and the results ob- 
tained through this device have been very satisfactory. Now, after the pupil 
has become quite familiar with this means of communication, she guesses very 
often whole sentences when she has perceived a word or two, and, owing to 
this excellent means, the pupil is in possession of an amount of knowledge that 
would do honor to hearing children of her age. Herr Adler thinks his system 
well suited for being generally used in the education for the deaf-blind. 





PROFESSOR DR. FR. V. BEZOLD. 


The world-known othologist, Dr. Bezold, in Munich, Bavaria, died in 
October, 1908, after a long illness, at the age of 66 years. The not less famous 
Doctor Itard, in France, was the first to introduce aural exercises into our 
special education upon an extended scale, and he believed both in a qualitative 
and quantitative improvement of the remnants of hearing. 

Bezold brought new life into aural instruction after it had been neglected 
during many decenniums, and he threw new light upon it and gave it a 
scientifical basis, stating that the improvement of the hearing was only of 
qualitative nature, and he wrote several books and treatises on this matter. 
He devised also the “Bezold continual scale,” by the help of a fife and tuning 
forks, thus making it possible to measure the extent of the hearing capacity, 
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and to state whether any pupil is in possession of exactly that region of the 
hearing nerve that perceives the human voice. 

Prof. v. Bezold advocated forcefully that all deaf children admitted into 
the institution should be examined by an othologist, in order to determine 
whether they could derive any profit by aural instruction, and no doubt many 
semi-deaf persons owe it to him a better application of the hearing they have 
left. 


The Association of Teachers of the Deaf in Sweden had a successful 
meeting in Venersborg, in June, 1908, well attended by representatives from 
the seven public schools for the deaf of Sweden. A committee was appointed 
to work for the establishment of an agricultural school for the deaf in Sweden, 
similar to what has already been accomplished both in Norway, in Fredberg, 
and in Denmark, in Nyborg. A member urged it as necessary to have two 
schools owing to the great difference of the climate, and consequently the agri- 
cultural methods and products in the north and south of the country. 
Possibly I have already previously mentioned that in regard to the educa- 
tion of the deaf Sweden is divided into seven districts, each provided with a 
school for the deaf. Recently parts of these districts have appointed hearing 
clergymen, one in each district, whose only duty it is to care spiritually for the 
deaf. Rev. J. Malmer, of the third district in south Sweden, introduced a 
question that aroused great interest in the ensuing discussion: “What ought 
to be done to provide work for the mentally poor among deaf women.” He 
said that this question had first been solved in Denmark, thanks to Prof. J. 
Keller’s energetic activity, almost 40 years ago, in establishing the “Working 
Home for Deaf Women” in Copenhagen, strongly supported by public means, 
besides some endowments, which home is open for every deaf girl unable to 
support herself. Probably it was true to say that “no adult deaf woman in 
the Kingdom of Denmark and its dependencies was homeless. The work or 
poor-house needs not to be the bugbear to the deaf girl.”* When planning to 
better the condition for the deaf the speaker thought it best to learn from 
Denmark, and continued: But perhaps I shall be met by an objection quite 
commonly advanced by educators of the deaf of the present day. We do not 
adhere to the principle of agglomerating the deaf in towns and cities; we 
believe in placing them in their natural surroundings among relatives in 
their own district where conditions will be most favorable for earning a living. 
This theory is good enough. I have myself adhered to it and warmly defended 
it, but my views have changed after I have come in closer contact with the 
naked reality. Statistics from Denmark and Norway show that insanity is ten 
times more frequent amongst the deaf living in country districts than when 
living in towns. But what has made me most indignant is the fact that I 
have found more than half of the deaf women in my district to be “unmarried 
mothers,” a good many of them owing their downfall to the man in whose 
service they were. There is no reason to believe conditions better in other 
provinces. It is not necessary to travel much about among the deaf to come 
to the conviction that the unmarried women of poor intellect are living in sad 
circumstances. In my district are about 50 such poor creatures, 12 of whom 


‘Dr. C. Goos: The Royal Institution in Copenhagen, 1907, page 375. 
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want training and work. Perhaps somebody would object that it is a modest 
number, but I adhere to the views of the Master about the value of the soul. 
We need to start aid and protection associations in the districts after the pat- 
tern of that in the fourth district, one of whose by-laws runs: “If it should be 
found difficult to provide work, especially for the female deaf, the association 
purposes to erect an establishment in connection with a home where they can 
have occupation.” If three or four of such circles would unite they would be 
able to start a laundry of the kind to be found in Copenhagen. The best plan 
would be not to put up a great concern immediately, as did the Fins last year 
in copying the Danes, but let it grow gradually. The inmates ought to learn 
general housework besides, including cooking and sewing, and not exclusively 
be occupied in the laundry department, as in Copenhagen, as it is always 
probable that some inmates, after a time, leave to be married or for other 
purposes. 

After an animated discussion on this important subject a resolution was 
carried that the staffs of teachers should work for the establishment of protec- 
tive aid associations for the deaf in the different districts, and induce such 
unions to adopt the paragraph from the fourth district about special provision 
for deaf women.—[Nordisk Tidskrift for D6ofstumskolan. ] 














THE INSTITUTION PRESS. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR THE COLORED DEAF AND BLIND. 


The Legislature of Virginia, at its session last January and February, 
having provided the funds with which to make a start, and the Board of 
Visitors having selected Newport News as the location of the school, the 
past summer has been a busy one with those intrusted with getting the ma- 
chinery into operation. As was to be expected, there have been innumerable 
details to work out, obstructions to be overcome and a foundation laid upon 
which the superstructure of the new establishment can forever rest secure. 

The building of a new state instituton is not the work of a day, or a 
month, or a year. After twelve years of constant “hammering,” the funds for 
the start are just available. ; 

What the coming twelve years have in store for the new school is, of 
course, to a degree, uncertain, but Virginia, as a State, and Virginians, as 
individuals, are not, to use a commonplace expression, “quitters.” The old 
Commonwealth has never willfully neglected any of her many institutions. 
There have been times, it is true, when she appeared rather slow in some 
matters, but this can be charged to her ever present conservatism, due to the 
long experience that comes only with old age—for is Virginia not the Mother 
of States? Her people have silently shouldered many burdens known only to 
themselves. 

The State’s educational system can take its place alongside of any in this 
country without fear of comparison. Her seeming delay in providing a school 
for the colored deaf and blind, is now showing itself to have been a “blessing 
in disguise.” Unlike her sister States, she has placed her new institution 
separate and distinct (and even distant) from her white school. No one but 
the graduates of the white school, present pupils and pupils to come, can fully 
understand and appreciate this last statement. Southern people, as it is so 
well known, are ever sensitive of their personal and social surroundings. The 
Virginia deaf and the blind have been spared the humiliation of attending 
school at a place where persons of another race are admitted under the guise 
of being pupils in another “department.” Such an arrangement has never 
been fair to either race. The weaker “department” has suffered and been a 
mere “shack,” as a man who travels much among them observed to the writer 
some time ago. Such an alliance is highly undesirable from every point of 
view. 

Virginia waited. She has now done the right thing, and with due mod- 
esty, but just pride, she will be able, within a few years, to show her sister 
Southern States something which every one of them needs. 

The contract for the first building was awarded August 5. This building 
is to be 129 feet in length by about 70 feet in depth. A fine quality of red 
brick is to be used in its construction, the trimmings being six white brick 
columns extending from ground to roof on the front of the building and four 
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on the rear. These columns (or “quoins”’) are to project from the face of the 
wall one-half inch. The class-rooms are arranged in the front part of the 
building, also the assembly room (or auditorium). The study halls are in the 
rear. There are two dormitories on each side of the building on the second 
floor, and play-rooms in the basement, as well as necessary storage rooms. 

In arranging the plans for the new school, the paramount idea has been 
to provide for the separation of the deaf and blind in buildings of their own, 
with no contact except in the dining-room. This first building is planned for 
the use of the deaf exclusively. The Legislature will be asked at its next 
session to provide the funds with which to erect an exact duplicate of this 
structure for the use of the blind. In time an administration building may 
stand between them. A scheme of development has been planned for the fu- 
ture—not a mere patchwork. The much-discussed and much-desired matter 
of “separate schools” is thus provided for in a satisfactory and inexpensive 





manner. 

With an eye to future value in lands, caused by the erection of the school, 
with its park-like grounds, and the intended opening of half a dozen streets 
in front of the school, on the east, the Board of Visitors has secured a five- 
year option on fifty acres adjoining the site om the north, which will be added 
to its farming land. 

From the second stories of the buildings a magnificent view of Hampton 
Roads may be secured, Old Point Comfort being seen in the distance, with the 
city of Hampton lying between, while on the west is the new and enterprising 
city of Newport News, whose wide-awake Chamber of Commerce secured the 
location of the new school near that city by offering land that is roughly 
valued at between $8,000 and $10,000, at present, but which will in a decade or 
two be worth many thousands more, as the site is in the present direct line of 
the eastward suburban growth of that city and the westward growth of the 
city of Hampton—a distance of about five miles, with three growing settle- 
ments already between the two cities. One of the best interurban electric 
lines maintains a fifteen-minute schedule between the four cities of Newport 
News, Hampton, Pheebus, and Old Point Comfort, passing tne school site and 
the growing settlements between each place. 

Skirting the northern line of the present school grounds is the main 
country road from Newport News to Hampton—most of it a hard, level road 
made of oyster shells that have been ground and packed into as fine a piece 
of road as macadam will make. The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, main 
line, passes within fifty yards of the school’s northern line also, and there a 
bran new siding has been built for the school’s exclusive use, thanks to the 
influence of Trainmaster Ford, of Newport News, who was made a member 
of the Board July 1, by Governor Swarson. Another public road runs north- 
wardly from the school grounds towards Chesapeake Bay, which is a pleasant 
drive of some miles. 

In the rear of the school’s grounds is a tidal creek (salt water), with a 
gentle declination from the building site, thus providing a good sewerage. 
The water mains of the city also skirt the grounds on the west, providing easy 
connection. 

In short, Virginia appears to have a tiptop site for her new institution.— 
[Wm. C. Ritter in the Virginia Guide.] 
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A ROYAL DEAF MUTE. 


It is not generally known that a daughter of one of our kings was deaf 
and dumb. Katherine Plantagenet was the youngest child of Henry III, and 
was born at Westminster, on St. Katherine’s day, November 25, 1253. Her 
christening feast was celebrated with great pomp and rejoicing, some of the 
items of the bill of fare consisting of “fourteen wild boars, twenty-four swans, 
two hundred and fifty partridges, sixteen hundred and fifty fowls, sixty-one 
thousand eggs, etc.” The little princess was styled “the queen’s beautiful,” 
and is described as a remarkably lovely child. 

It was not until she was two years old that her royal parents realized 
the sad fact that their darling was deaf, and we find that at that time Henry 
made large offerings at Westminster Abbey on behalf of “Katherine, the 
king’s daughter.” The prayers of her sorrowing parents were surely answered, 
though not as they had hoped themselves, for the lovely deaf-mute was not 
left to grow up in ignorance and helplessness, which in those days was the 
fate of all thus afflicted. In May, 1257, the ears which had been deaf to all 
mortal sounds heard the voice of the angels calling her to paradise, at the age 
of three and a half. : 

Katherine’s health had always been delicate, and the year before she died 
she had been sent for some time into the country to be under the charge of 
Emma, lady of Swallowfield, in Berkshire. The king sent, among other 
presents, a little kid from his royal forests to be her play-fellow at Sparrow- 
field. He continually despatched messengers to inquire after her health, and 
once, when the report was better than usual, he bestowed in his delight ‘a 
good robe” upon the messenger who brought the welcome tidings. But the 
fair child was fast fading away from earth, and she only returned to Windsor 
in time to die. 

The king and queen were inconsolable for the loss of their daughter, and 
Henry fretted himself into a low fever. Costly gifts were bestowed upon her 
nurses in remembrance of the sweet little maiden after her gorgeous funeral, 
and a silver statue as large as life was placed over her tomb in Westminster 
Abbey as last proofs of love by her heartbroken parents.—[Australia Gesture. ] 


ATTITUDE OF THE TEACHER TOWARDS THE PUPIL. 


The qualities that a teacher needs most to cultivate in her relations with 
the pupils are interest, sincerity, patience, and justice. 

The teacher who goes to her daily work with a sense of repugnance for 
it and for her pupil has mistaken her calling. She will be irritable, irritating, 
and irritated. There will be no harmony in her class-room; she finds cause 
for her discouragement. The awkward, stumbling efforts her pupils make in 
their efforts to grasp and express a new idea will be to her only an indication 
of stupidity instead of the promise of future growth. The natural physical 
activity and restlessness of children will be to her disorder, to be restrained 
by reprimand and punishment, when the understanding that comes from a 
genuine interest in her pupils would open her eyes to the fact that it is but 
a natural expression of their mental activity upon which she must depend 
for their advancement, and that her best opportunity lies in its wise direction. 
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Between such a teacher and her pupils there will be an antagonism that will 
make impossible effective work. Children are very sensitive to the attitude of 
their teacher toward them. They will learn much from and do much for one 
of whose interest they feel assured, and will respond quickly and easily to 
her instruction and training; but from one whom they feel regards them 
only as a task to be accomplished, a means of making a living, they are 
instinctively repelled. Their mind and heart are closed to her and she can 
enter into neither. 

The teacher should bring her interest down to the level of her pupils’ 
interest. She must wish to know—really wish to know, not pretend to—what 
they do out of school. She should know the rules of the games they play, 
that she may be able to discuss them with them. She must learn all about their 
home and be as much interested in the letters they receive and write as they 
themselves are. She should be able and ready to throw off the cloak of re- 
serve she may properly wear before the rest of themselves, talk with them, 
play with them—be, in short, that person whom the deaf child is fond of 
referring to as “my best friend,’ a comrade whom he looks up to because 
wiser and stronger than himself, and loves because her strength and wisdom 
are at his service.—[Georgia School Helper.] 


SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

Suggestions from here and there, supplementary to Dr. Argo’s very in- 
teresting talk on “Economy of Time and Effort,” given at a recent teachers’ 
meeting at the Colorado school: 

Size up your pupils before attempting to deal with them, and be sure that 
you find something interesting in each case. Otherwise you will have little 
reward for all time and labor you may bestow upon them. 

In preparing your work, come down to the child’s level and look at things 
from his point of view. Begin where he must begin and work up together. 

“Wisdom is sometimes nearer when we stoop than when we soar.”— 
Wordsworth. 

Require nothing of a child that is not suited to his capacity. Steer clear 
of things for which you have not gradually prepared him. Keep the subject- 
matter within the scope of his interest and mental grasp. 

Teach the child how to study; sit down with him and share his study 
hour. Make sure that he knows what you expect from a given lesson and 
then insist upon definite returns. 

Learn the assigned lesson thoroughly yourself. Be ready for the children 
when they come into the school-room. Be sure that both vou and the pupils 
know just what you want them to do, and get to work without dawdling. 

Give a stated time for the working out of each lesson, taking into con- 
sideration the child’s working capacity and his familiarity with the subject. 

Don’t require children to do any more copying work than is necessary. 
Save time and energy (the pupil’s) through the medium of the hektograph 
and the printed page. 

Emphasize the essential points in a lesson. Be simple and thorough in 
explanation, remembering that the value of an idea or of an expression de- 
pends upon the clearness of its first impression. 
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Make out a list of mistakes common to deaf children and teach in such 
a way as to avoid these mistakes. 

In correcting work find out what the child intended to say before recon- 
structing what he has said. Failure to do this often throws a child from the 
frying pan into the fire. 

Note the errors common to the class, classify them according to the na- 
ture of each, and deal with them one by one in a class exercise. Don’t empha- 
size mistakes. Focus attention upon the correct form of expression. Don’t 
dodge idioms. When you give a written definition of a word or a phrase, 
give it in good English. Don’t use baby talk. 

Waste no time on discipline. Simply make yourself interesting. 

“Don’t forget the difference between the pupil’s capacity and your own.” 
Shorten your steps to keep pace with his. He cannot stride without loss of 
energy, and will reach the goal too tired to go further. Let him work as 
fast as he can easily and without getting out of breath. Go slowly enough 
to make his own whatever he attempts to learn. Present things clearly and 
simply, making thorough work all along the line.—[Colorado Index. ] 


















THE RIGHT SPIRIT AND ATTITUDE TOWARD ORAL WORK. 


It would be a blessing to humanity in general, not only in this gener- 
ation, but in all generations to come, if we could learn not to judge the possi- 
bilities of any undertaking by past failures. 

Some one advances ideas for the accomplishment of a plan similar to that 
undertaken by another person who failed in the attempt, and straightway we 
become skeptical, saying that such a thing cannot be otherwise than a failure. 
We who believe in oralism have all this to contend with and realize most 
fully how discouraging it is to have people who know absolutely nothing about 
its possibilities come to us with assertions that the thing which is nearest and 
dearest to our hearts is a failure and that we do not accomplish what we 
claim to. 

We must admit that there are children of normal mental capacity who are 
poor, both in speech and speech reading. The reason for this, we do not take 
the liberty to give, but, were we to express our opinion on the subject, there 
is no doubt but that we could hit the nail squarely on the head. 

We believe with all our heart that, if a child of ordinary brightness is put 
into an oral class and required through all the course to communicate his 
thoughts and gain his ideas by means of speech and speech reading only, there 
is no reason why he cannot understand and be understood by most every one. 

It would be considered absolute folly for parents of hearing children to 
refuse to have them taught the languages, the sciences and other things, be- 
cause one, the oldest perhaps, had failed to get very much of value from them. 

Neither should parents of the deaf bitterly condemn oral work and say 
that they do not care to have their other children taught that way because it 
has been a failure in the case of one. 

Some parents fail to realize that a hearty codperation on their part is 
necessary, that they cannot spell and sign to their children three-fourths of 
the time and talk the other fourth, expecting to be understood. 
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On the other hand there are parents who enter into the spirit of the work 
and help us as best they can. Such parents have nothing but words of praise 
for what we are doing. 

We believe the day is coming and, not far distant, when parents of the 
deaf in Georgia will realize that oralism is not a farce and that wonders can 
be accomplished by those who champion its cause—[Georgia School Helper.] 


ARE THE DEAF LESS SENSITIVE TO PAIN THAN 
OTHER PEOPLE? 


One of our teachers taught throughout last week, conducted chapel 
services, and delivered the regular Friday evening lecture with his face so 
swollen by neuralgia that it was as tight as a toy balloon. But he is a deaf 
man, else he would have been in bed all that time with his head enveloped in 
bandages, and making life miserable to his wife and everybody else within 
earshot of his groans. 

We do not undertake to give a physical or psychological explanation of it, 
but a deaf person can endure with a wonderful degree of equanimity what 
would put a normal person half crazy. Can it be because the general nervous 
system is somewhat deadened by the paralysis of the auditory nerve, and thus 
rendered less sensitive to pain? 

Sometime ago one of the deaf employes of the school had a wen as large 
as a turkey egg removed from the back of his neck. The doctors insisted 
upon giving him chloroform, but he refused to take either an anesthetic or a 
stimulant and submitted to the operation without a groan or a quiver. 

One of our former deaf pupils picked up on the railroad a dynamite cap 
such as is used in signalling trains. He was curious to see what would hap- 
pen if he pounded it with a brick, and he found out to his entire satisfaction. 
His legs were riddled by fragments of the metal shell, and the surgeon’s 
services were immediately necessary. The boy could not be persuaded or 
forced to take chloroform, and calmly looked on while the doctor probed 
deep for the ragged splinters. 

These are only a few of the many like instances that have come under our 
observation during a long association with the deaf. We know that they 
complain less than other people, but whether it is because they are less sensi- 
tive to suffering is a question which we submit to the learned doctors.— 
[Virginia Guide.] 


THE DEAF AS WORKMEN. 


We have chanced this summer to see a good deal of deaf persons as 
workers in various lines of business, including numbers who have no speech 
and have by no means perfect familiarity with written language. 

One gentleman manages the operating department of one of the leading 
photographic establishments in New York. The necessity of making reports 
to him in writing does not seem to make business drag. I noticed that the 
substance of a business interview with him generally managed to get itself 
expressed on a small extent of paper, and everybody seemed to know just 
what he had to do, too. 
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Several graduates of prominent schools for the deaf we found in print- 
ing offices, and in every case they were holding good jobs. One had charge 
of printing the illustrations in a well-known weekly. Another was foreman 
of the press work on a city daily. 

In one of the largest rolling-mill concerns of the East we learned that 
there was a considerable number of deaf workmen, and that they were valued 
not only for their skill but for their sobriety and steadiness. 

We were told by a member of one of the societies of the deaf, situated in 
an important manufacturing center, that every man belonging to that society 
had been steadily employed all through the last winter. 

We think these facts very instructive, and in several ways. 

Of course the first lesson that lies on the surface is the value of educa- 
tion in getting a living. But what kind of education? Of all kinds of book 
teaching, we very justly consider the use of language that which is most 
important to the deaf. In the direction of business affairs it is essential. 
But one is surprised to find with how little use of speech or of writing a good 
workman can get along. 

The training of the hands which is given in our schools for the deaf is, 
no doubt, of great use to the pupils in after life. Even if they take to other 
trades than those they were taught, the deftness of hand they have acquired 
in boyhood remains with them. And if not acquired in boyhood this deftness 
cannot be gained later in life. 

Again, young men brought up in institutions, while they lose some ad- 
vantages, do get (if the institutions are properly managed), by contact with 
refined men and women, manners and habits better than those of the average 
workingman, 

They are more likely to be sober and regular in their habits, to be careful 
in their dress, saving, and, when married, home-keeping. The very difficul- 
ties they meet among strangers restrain them from making changes when they 
find satisfactory employment. 

So, at least, we have found it, the deaf workingman, of good natural 
capacity and application, seems to get on quite as well as his companion who 
can hear.—[Messenger (Ala.).] 





Miss Maser L. Haynes, formerly’a valued teacher in the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf, at Morganton, but now in Cuba with the view to doing 
missionary work among the deaf there, writes interestingly to the Morganton 
school paper, the Deaf Carolinian, of her experiences as follows: 

“Two months and a half have passed so rapidly, and not a word have I 
sent you about Cuba; but school from eight until three, and a Spanish lesson 
from four to five, haven't left me very much time for letter writing. 

“I live in the school, which was originally an old theater, not very esititide 
for school purposes, but we hope to have a better one some day. It is on a 
corner of two of the principal streets of the city and street cars pass both 
ways, making it very noisy. 

“Every afternoon I have a lesson in Spanish under a very scholarly 
Spaniard. The language is very difficult for me, and the task of teaching it 
to little deaf children seems a Herculean one. Think of trying to teach two 
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verbs to be! Wasn’t one hard enough? And how shall I ever teach the 
forty-seven endings to each verb (indicative mood only), and the many 
changes in adjectives and nouns? Since studying the language, I have so 
often thought of Mrs. Winston’s remark, that every teacher of the deaf should 
be required to study some foreign language in order to appreciate more fully 
the many difficulties against which the little deaf child labors. Resolved never 
to be impatient again with a little deaf child for saying ‘pie-apple,’ or any- 
thing else. English pronunciation is much more difficult, but Spanish con- 
struction is awful. 

“So far I have not done any work at all among the deaf, but expect to 
begin the first of January. I am anxious to begin, and hope to sow a few 
seeds before spring. Cuban parents consider deafness a disgrace, and the little 
deaf child is seldom seen, but let us hope that better days are coming and that 
the time is not far distant when the deaf of Cuba shall be educated, respected, 
and honored. May Cuba soon advance to that place where she will open her 
heart to her afflicted children as has our own beloved State.” 





THE Simplex type-setting machine, which had been expected for a long 
time, was received last week and is now being installed for service in the 
printing office. For the benefit of those unfamiliar with the machine, we will 
state that it is not like a Mergenthaler, which casts type slugs, but sets and 
distributes type with special nicks. The machine is six feet high, the upper 
half largely a revolving cylinder about 18 inches in diameter. A keyboard 
controls the setting of the type, while the distributing is automatic. The 
mechanism is run by a one-fourth horse-power motor. It is all so simple that 
any intelligent boy can learn its operation in a short time. These machines are 
quite common in small towns, Superintendent Clarke having received eleven 
requests so far for boys able to operate them.—[Washingtonian (Wash.).] 





A CANADIAN deaf student has won a university scholarship. He was one 
of the cleverest and most satisfactory pupils ever in the Belleville school. 
After he had left the school he fitted himself for the high school, which he at- 
tended until he graduated. Then he succeeded in getting admission into the 
Victoria University, which has conferred honor on him, “by presenting him 
with a scholarship as a token of appreciation of his success in overcoming the 
difficulties arising from his deafness. He is now succeeding admirably in his 
course, and is very popular with the students and highly esteemed by the 
staff.”—[British Messenger. ] 
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Transcribed by a member of the Normal Class, Clarke School, North- 
ampton, Mass. 
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_ Nore.—Illustrations and story from “Far and Near Graded Stories for 
Little Folks,” by kind permission of Mrs. Sylvia C. Balis, of the Publication 
Committee. 
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‘Transcribed by a member of the Normal Class of Clarke School, North- 
ampton. 
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ScHOOL FOR THE DEAr, 
,——, Jan. 12, 1909. 





To THE Epiror: 

Noting that you desired material written in the symbols, I am 
sending you a short article on Lincoln. I am a manual teacher in 
a School for the Deaf, and have been taking oral training. I have 
read all you have printed in symbol form in the AssoctATion RkE- 
VIEW, taking it up as outside work. I hope to teach orally some time. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





































Answers to our circular request for the results of study of the 
diagrams in the October Review came in too late for insertion in 
the December number, and at this late date it hardly seems ad- 
visable to refer to them in detail. But the accompanying letters 
selected from many are too interesting to omit altogether: 


To THE EDITOR: 

In regard to your inquiry about the “face diagrams” printed in 
the October AssocrATION Review, I can only say that there is at 
present no teacher in this school to whom they would not prove a$ 
difficult as a cuneiform inscription. The same is true of the Visible 
Speech Rhymes and Stories running in the Review. However, a 
class has been formed in these occult sciences, and we hope before 
the end of the present year to have made considerable progress. 

For myself, I read the diagrams without any difficulty, though 
I confess my imagination was called into service on some of the 
vowel diagrams. ‘Those for the consonant positions seem to me 
good; those for the vowel less successful, especially that for the 1 
in think and the aw in saw. 

I am making use of the practice sheets in the class work with 
the teachers, but it is too early to give an opinion as to their value 
for that purpose. I am inclined to prefer, in the early stages, to 
have the entire diagram drawn by the student. I shall soon use 
the Visible Speech matter furnished in the Review. I am happy 
to have it put in such attractive form at this time, when I need it 
in the work here. 


To THE EpITor: 

My five hours are so short and I have been so busy that I didn’t 
test the children on the diagrams on page 422, October AssocIATION 
REVIEW, until last week. The class is now in its third year in school 
and is doing fourth year work for the most part. None of the 
children have had any work on diagrams since their first year in 
school, two years ago. Out of a class of eleven, the result of their 
reading was as follows: 

One failed on “pencil.” 

One failed on “button.” 
Two failed on “Thomas.” 
The other three groups were read easily by the entire 
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I was very much pleased with this record. It has been so long 
since they had seen any diagrams that I am positive that their ability 
to read them showed reasoning instead of memory power. 

We have two first-year classes, but of course they still lack so 
many sounds that a test would be impossible for them yet. 

The second-year classes would not be able to translate the 
diagrams either, not so much because they are second-year classes, 
but because they are both composed of average and below the aver- 
age children. 

This third-year class of which I write, is an exceptional class. 
I have never seen a brighter class anywhere. 

May I add that I think this occasional reading of face diagrams 
will prove a valuable “waker-up” in my class, and that I thank you 
for the suggestion. 


To THE EpiTor: 

The diagrams are one of the essentials with me, and I was 
pleased to see the puzzle page in the October AssocIATION REVIEW. 
After working it out myself, I took the page to school and was 
pleased with the result there. 

At the Superintendent’s request, I enclose herewith the work 
of one of my pupils, a boy nine years old, who has a good idea of 
position. You will observe that he began in the middle instead of 
at the top of the page: 


thingk think 
pensl pencil 
butn button 
akup a cup 
i-eseeroo 

Tomas Thomas 


The child was shown that Thomas was spelled with “th.” 


—— - — -- 


To tHE Eprror: 

This is a tardy reply to your inquiry about the diagram reading. 
I had not read the diagrams as words, though I had picked out 
nearly all the symbols at first glance, but had not read them in order. 
I quite approve of the drill, and hope we will have a page or two 
each time the Review is printed. The symbols interest me im- 
mensely, and I turn to the Visible Speech Department first thing in 
reading the REVIEW. 
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Please send me a hundred sheets of the blank diagrams. They 
fill a long felt want in correcting articulation defects in my pupils. 
They are excellent. 

Regarding the reading of the face diagrams by my pupils, I 
do not use the vowel symbols or diagrams with my pupils, but three 
of my pupils read several of the consonant diagrams. My observa- 
tion is that the vowels are read more from the position of the lips 
than from the position of the tongue, and the pupils think of lip, 
rather than tongue, positions for the vowel sounds. This applies to 
my general experience, as well as to the three pupils with whom I 
made the diagram test. 


QUERIES. 


DANVILLE, Ky., January 4, 1909. 
Epitor VISIBLE SPEECH DEPARTMENT: 
Please give me symbol or symbols to represent contraction of 
the pillars of the soft palate. 
Harris TAytor. 


JANUARY 20, 1909. 
EpIToR OF THE MELVILLE BELL 


Memoria, DEPARTMENT: 

In reply to Mr. Harris Taylor’s communication, I may say that 
Professor A. Melville Bell gave us no symbol to represent the ap- 
proximation of the posterior pillars of the soft palate. 

In my own practice with the deaf I employed the following 
symbol for the purpose: 

X 

This is fairly pictorial of the position intended, although not 
expressed upon the same scientific basis as the other symbols. I 
found that it was readily understood by a deaf child, after he had 
once seen in his own mouth the position represented reflected in a 
mirror. The symbol is capable of modification to show degrees of 
approximation up to complete closure of the passage-way in the 
pharynx by bringing the curved lines representing the posterior 
pillars of the soft palate into actual contact with one another. 

I used this symbol as a “governing sign” in the manner usually 
employed to express peculiar qualities of voice or individual pecu- 
liarities of any kind. For example: 


VC (91GB Ot Ol 3H 33 GAG BIS Ke.) 
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This means that the posterior pillars of the soft palate are ap- 
proximated, as shown in the symbol, all the time the articulations 
within the parentheses are being pronounced. 

“Held positions” represented by “governing signs” as a rule 
affect the quality of the voice rather than the articulation proper. 
For example: 


l. §(9)G Ot Sol SH [WD GH BFies) 
2. Cy (9)GB Ot SOL SH [WO GH Bids) 


1. This expresses the habitual depression of the soft palate. 

The governing symbol or sign is the usual contraction for “a 

center aperture between the soft palate and the back of the 

pharynx.” This position, if held continuously during the utter- 
ance of speech, produces a nasal quality of voice. 
2. A small center aperture between the base of the tongue 

(“back of tongue, inner part’) and the back of the pharynx, 
continuously held during the utterance of speech, produces a 
peculiar hollow or guttural quality of voice. Although this 
quality is rarely heard during ordinary conversation, many per- 
sons affect it when they sing, and evidently admire the guttural 
quality that, to other people, appears decidedly affected and 
peculiar. 

Of course, any constriction in the pharynx affects the quality 
of the voice; but even purely mouth-positions, if held continuously, 
produce upon the ear the effect of a peculiar quality of voice. Try, 
for example: 


8. W (9)6 Ot sol SH [WO UH BHies) 
4. 9 (9)O Ot Sol SH [GO 5} SHie5) 


3. Point of the tongue held continuously against the upper 
gum, with two side apertures. Mouth-position for @ (1 in love). 

4. Small center aperture between the lips retained contin- 
uously. The resulting quality of voice is heard very commonly 
from people who “mumble” their words. Of course, it is diffi- 
cult for deaf speech-readers to understand the utterance of 
such persons, because they do not open their mouths freely 
during the act of speech. 


Lisping, burring, and other of the so-called “defects of speech” 
can also generally be expressed by “governing signs.” 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 
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541 Lexincton Ave., NEw York, January 12, 1909. 
Epitor Review: I am puzzled to know how to symbolize a cer- 
tain sound that has just been correctly located by me for the first 
time, so far as I am able to find out. Some fifty odd years ago, one 
Czermak professed to discover the formation of two Arabic sounds, 
and his description of them, as quoted in Encyclopedia Britannica 
and other phonetic works, is, according to my investigations, quite 
wrong. ‘The two letters are the Hha and the Ain, which he gave as 
being formed in the cartilaginous glottis, whereas they are formed 
by the approximation of the posterior pillars of the uvula. If you 
will look on page 20 of “The Mechanism of Speech” you will find a 
diagram that will help you to understand my problem. When we 
form the ch in loch, these pillars approach, but the tongue also rises 
so as practically to rule out the approximation. In these two let- 
ters, however, the tongue, being severely depressed, is kept quite out 
of contact, with the result that the entire character of the letter is 
given by the friction on these two posterior pillars. I use “H'‘to 
represent one and X for the other, but I am at a loss to think how to 
make a Bell symbol that would do for it. Can you give me any help 
in it? Sincerely yours, 
TuHos. F. CuMMINGs. 


[Dr. Bell’s reply to Mr. Harris Taylor seems to cover this 
EDITOR. | 





case. 


904 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YorK CITy, 
December 16, 1908. 
EDITOR ASSOCIATION REVIEW: 

Dear Sir: I am sending you some work in Visible Speech’ done 
by the students in our Normal Class for the ASSOCIATION REVIEW. 
I read the ASSOCIATION REVIEW with interest, but it was with re- 
gret I saw the statement in the October number that you disclaim 
responsibility for such symbols as are employed by correspondents 
published in your magazine. Can the editor of the ASSOCIATION 
REVIEW consistently permit the publication of uncorrected symbols? 
Incorrect matter can only be detrimental, while as a student of Visible 
Speech you must appreciate the assistance derived therefrom by 
other students and the incalculable value of a correct standard of 
pronunciation. 

Very sincerely yours, JuLtia M. COoNNERY. 





‘To be printed in the forthcoming April number. 
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This letter touches a most vital point in the whole question of 
the part which the Melville Bell Symbols should play in the con- 
servation of our English language. 

It may seem strange that we have no authoritative dictum on 
this question at this late day, but, with the exception of Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell’s manuscript, 7he Pioneer, which only ran 
through half a dozen editions, there was, during Professor Bell’s 
life-time, no periodical devoted to the propagation of the system and 
no books were published beyond a few text books written by Pro- 
fessor Bell himself. It is therefore only since the Melville Bell 
Memorial Department has afforded a means for the publication of 
articles by different writers that this question has pressed for solu- 
tion. We have our own ideas as to the attitude of the Melville Bell 
Memorial Department towards it. We indicated it to some extent 
in the editorial inaugurating the Department last April, but we feel 
that this is a question broader than the Department ; that it affects 
the whole future of the system itself. In another issue we hope to 
be able to publish the views of one or two authorities on this sub- 
ject, and we shall be glad to open our pages to some further discus- 
sion to all desiring to give their views. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It may be remarked in passing that one of 


A LARGE the objects of the Melville Bell Memorial De- 
AMOUNT OF partment is the familiarizing of the symbols. 
READING MATTER For the time being, this is the great object. 
NECESSARY. Until we can read them as we do ordinary print, 


we cannot be said to really know them—their 
possibilities, advantages, and disadvantages; the justice of the claim 
that they meet all philological wants; their usefulness as a joint 
means with ordinary Roman characters for the education of children 
deaf and hearing. 

‘‘ Transsymbolization ’’ is dreadfully slow work, and while we 
would gladly have all our reading matter emanate from the pens of 
such authorities as Dr. Bell, Miss Yale, Miss Fuller, and many 
another, they are very busy people, and it is impossible to hope that 
they can always find time even to revise the great quantity of read- 
ing matter which is required to accomplish our purpose. Shall we 
then fold our hands and wait, printing a few choice bits now and 
then? We think not. While, then, we shall always endeavor to 
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have our reading matter of high standard and shall make special 
efforts that every number shall have articles revised by the best au- 
thorities, we shall continue to welcome contributions from whatever 
source we can obtain them which seem to us interesting, worthy of 
publication, and also sufficiently accurate. We shall also welcome 
criticism of all our publications ; we invite it, for through discus- 
sion comes improvement. We especially invite our critics to con- 
tribute pieces written as they think proper and let our readers adopt 
whichever rendering they prefer. 


Reference was made in the December REVIEW 
OUR JAPANESE to Mr. Isawa, of Tokyo, and his work in intro- 

FACSIMILE. ducing the symbols to,the Japanese. 

We print this month (see opposite page) a 
facsimile reproduction of the title page of his latest work: ‘‘ The 
New Treatise on Phonetics as an Application of the Visible 
Speech.’’ ‘‘ Being linguistic inquiries into Japanese, Chinese, and 
Corean pronunciation with the aid of the Visible Speech somewhat 
modified.’’ 

This is an octavo volume of some hundred pages, illustrated 
with all the usual Bell face diagrams or charts, several original 
drawings of mouth positions, and two large folded tabular sheets 
showing Japanese, Chinese, and Corean characters with symbols. 
The symbols are also continuously and profusely used throughout 
the book, both ordinary Bell characters and some modified by Mr. 
Isawa. The mouth positions are beautifully executed and are re- 
markably accurate, comparing favorably with any hitherto pub- 
lished. The modified symbols are most suggestive and well worthy 
of consideration, particularly for the special purpose for which they 
were designed, the cure of stammering. 

Another book dealing with the practical application of the Bell 
system to the correction of the peculiar dialects of the northeastern 
provinces of Japan isin press. These dialects, it is said, are quite 
unintelligible to the Japanese of the rest of Japan. 

This is not Mr. Isawa’s first attempt to utilize the symbols for 
language teaching on a large scale. Besides the work in these 
provinces, which he states is already bearing fruitful results, he 
has successfully employed them in teaching Formosan to the Japa- 
nese and Japanese to the Formosans. 

Mr. Isawa reports that there is no present prospect of the adop- 
tion of the symbols as an alphabet in Japan, but believes that the 
system will be widely used as an instrument for phonetical research. 
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[Facsimile of the title page of the Japanese book by Mr. Isawa referred to 


editorially. 


The English at the top is the literal translation of the middle 


column ; at the right is the author’s name, Isawa; at the left, the name of the 
publisher of the book. ] 
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We celebrate Abraham Lincoln’s centenary by 
OUR REPRODUC-_ the “symbolization of his Gettysburg address, 
TION OF phrazed, accented, and emphasized for use as a 
LINCOLN’S GET- recitation piece in our schools. 
TYSBURGADDRESS. This address being also one of our finest 
classics is eminently fitted to serve as an exam- 
ple of the possibilities of Bell symbols as a means of teaching correct 
elocutionary delivery. It has been prepared especially for us by 
Mr. George Kennan, the well-known lecturer, and Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. The symbolization is Dr. Bell’s own handiwork. 

It will be noticed that Dr. Bell employs three different sets of 
symbols: 1, ordinary characters; 2, characters same size, but 
heavier ; and 3, larger size. The first and second sets are to be 
enunciated with the same loudness, the speaker merely dwelling 
a trifle longer on the heavier characters, which represent the more 
important accented syllables. The third set and larger size shows 
the emphasis which requires greater loudness of utterance. 

Before long we hope to increase the variety of our type, so that 
it will be possible to print articles accented and emphasized whenever 
desired. 


THE DECEMBER FACE DIAGRAMS. 


Our diagrams in the December issue, appropriately to the 
season, formed the greeting. 


IstTolavlEs9IG = 1WTIOTOLWaMtoli OtFW 
A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year to all. 


’ 


Note that there is no O in ‘‘Christmas’’ and that the mouth 
position for O in ‘‘ happy ’’ is the same as in the succeeding vowel T. 
Also the word ‘‘ New”’ is written according to the English pro- 
nunciation WMt (n-you) and not in the American way Wt (noo). 
The lips in the first 9, we regret, are not entirely closed—an over- 
sight due to unavoidable haste in going to press. 





THE SPEECH DIAGRAMS. 


We had expected to present in this number a complete set 
of speech diagrams, many requests having been received for such 
a publication, but the work of preparation requires both care and 
time, and as yet the diagrams have not been sufficiently perfected 
to give out. It is hoped to have them for some early number of 
the Review, also to print them in pamphlet form. F. W. B. 

















EDITORIAL COMMENT. 


sa ae 
est THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
m- OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

ect The annual mid-winter meeting of the Board of Directors of 
by the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
ler Deaf was held at the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, 


Washington, on Thursday, the seventeenth of December, 1908, at 
of 10 o'clock A. M. 


ut The members present were: Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, President, in 
be the chair; Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, first Vice-President; Miss 
ng Caroline A. Yale, second Vice-President; Mrs. Gardiner Greene 
ore Hubbard, Miss Mary McCowen, Mr. E. A. Gruver, Mr. Edwin G. 
Ws Hurd, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin, Mr. Edmund Lyon, and Dr. Z. F. 


Westervelt, Secretary ; also Mr. F. W. Booth, Treasurer and General 
lat Secretary. 

ver After the reading and approval of the minutes of the last meet- 
ing, held May 6, 1g08, in Rochester, the President presented as un- 
finished business the Agreement' between Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell and the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
he Speech to the Deaf, dated July 15, 1908, duly executed, by which 
agreement the Volta Bureau and its funds are placed under the man- 
agement and control of the American Association, thus to continue 
so long as the agreement in its various provisions is faithfully car- 


e ried out. 

1 Upon motion the President appointed as a committee to draft 

be resolutions expressive of the Board’s appreciation of the gift to the 

ee Association of the funds and the building of the Volta Bureau the 

a following named: Mr. Lyon, Miss Yale, and Mr. Goodwin. This 
committee later reported as follows: 

Wuereas, Under the date of July 15, 1908, Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell created a trust whereby the ownership of all the funds and 
property heretofore used by, or in the interests of, the Volta Bureau, 
amounting to upwards of $120,000, was formally transferred to the 

et American. Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
ch Deaf, without loading the gift with any condition which in the 
id slightest degree burdens the Association in its assumption of the 
od benefits arising therefrom, and, 

of *Published in the Association Review, December, 1908, number, p2ges 


542-545. 
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WuHereas, This magnificent crowning of a series of magnificent 
gifts from Dr. Bell to the Association, totalling the grand sum of 
nearly one-quarter of a million dollars, not only evidences Dr. Bell’s 
lifelong interest in the welfare of the deaf, but guarantees enduring 
strength to the Association, and makes it possible greatly to increase 
the breadth and enlarge the efficiency of its work. Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That to Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, for his inesti- 
mable gifts of heart and head and funds to instrumentalities designed 
to further the education of the deaf, we extend most heartfelt ac- 
knowledgements on behalf of this Board, and also on behalf of 
countless numbers of deaf children who in the days to come shall 
arise to call his name blessed. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
It was then moved that the President be instructed to have the 
resolution properly engrossed and signed by the committee and by 
the President and Secretary of the Association, and then to present 
it to Dr. Bell. This resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Dr. Bell, responding to the expression of thanks, stated that 
many such expressions of appreciation were formal and perfunctory, 
but he felt assured that in this instance it was heartfelt. 

The annual report of the General Secretary and Treasurer cov- 
ering the year’s work of the Association and giving a statement of 
receipts and disbursements for the financial year was presented. 

The President read a communication from Mr. W. O. Johnson, 
chairman of the committee on the Carnegie Teachers’ Pension Fund, 
concerning the possibility of including teachers of the deaf in the 
provisions of this fund. Upon resolution this communication was 
referred to the special committee on the Carnegie Fund, the com- 
mittee consisting of President Crouter, Mr. Johnson, Dr. Bell, and 
Mr. Lyon. 

The President read a letter from Miss Harriet B. Rogers resign- 
ing her membership of the Board. Upon resolution, formally pre- 
sented, Miss Rogers’ resignation as a Director of the Corporation 
was accepted with regret, and then, upon motion of Dr. Bell, sec- 
onded by Miss Yale, Miss Rogers was elected to honorary mem- 
bership of the Board of Directors of the Association. 

Upon motion, Mr. David Fairchild, of Washington, was elected 
to the position upon the Board of Directors made vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Rogers. 

Miss Yale made report upon the Normal Training work car- 
ried on at Clarke School for the year, which report was, upon mo- 
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tion, ordered accepted and filed ; and upon motion the action of Presi- 
dent Crouter in recommending that Miss Philadelphia, of Syria, be 
received into the class, making the number of the class eleven and 
increasing the appropriation for the year to $1650, was approved. 

It was upon motion ordered that the appropriation of $1500 
made last year, and the request to the Clarke School to continue the 
Normal Training Class, be renewed. 

As chairman of the committee on arrangements for the Summer 
Meeting to be held in Chicago, Miss McCowen informed the Board 
that the Cook County Normal School general assembly hall could 


be used for the meetings of the Association, and the schoolrooms in 
the building could be used by classes for model school work, and the 
concessionaire, who provides noon lunches for the students, would 
serve the members of the Association on the caféteria plan. Miss 
McCowen also stated that arrangements would be made for rooms 


‘ and board at nearby hotels and boarding houses for all those who 


wished assignments. 

Upon motion it was resolved that the President should appoint 
a committee of five, of which he should be chairman, to confer with 
the Director of the Census and with the Census Committees of Con- 
gress with regard to securing a proper enumeration of the deaf in 
the next United States Census. The following committee was ap- 
pointed: Dr, A. L. E. Crouter, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, Mr. 
W. O. Johnson, Mr. F. W. Booth, and Dr. E A. Fay. 

Mr. Booth made report in the matter of securing subscriptions 
for a new edition of “The Raindrop,” stating that 914 copies had 
been subscribed for by schools and individuals. It was, upon mo- 
tion, ordered that Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Booth, as a committee, 
should proceed to secure the publication of the work. 

Mr. Booth, asking for instructions with regard to the Associa- 
tion becoming the repository for the distribution of publications of 
a technical character with regard to the education of the deaf, was 
directed to prepare and maintain an annotated card catalogue of all 
books that have been published that, in any way, relate to the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 

Upon resolution Mr. Booth was instructed to collect, tabulate, 
and publish quinquennial world statistics of the education of the 
deaf, as was formerly done by Mr. Hitz, and to prepare for the next 
publication in 1910. 

__ The question of a type-writer for Visible Speech was con- 
sidered, and the General Secretary was directed to see what could 
be done in the way of securing a Visible Speech shuttle for use on 
one of the standard machines with it in view that it may be fur- 
nished to individuals and schools desiring it at a low price. 

— A communication was presented from Mrs. Alexander Graham 
ell with regard to the Association’s helping Mrs. Mills, of the 
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Chefoo, China, School for the Deaf, in the publication of her Visible 
Speech work. Upon motion the General Secretary was instructed 
to learn from Mrs. Mills just what her plans are, and what the Board 
can do to help her in her work, to report at the next meeting of the 
Board. 

It was moved by Dr. Bell that Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Lyon be 
a committee immediately to interview a member of the Royal Com- 
mission of China, now in Washington, with a view to interesting him 
in Visible Speech and its possible use in providing a phonetical means 
of representing Chinese words, of writing Chinese as it is pro- 
nounced, and thus simplifying the acquisition of the language by 
foreigners, this committee to attend to this business during the re- 
cess and before the meeting should be called to order at Dr. Bell’s 
residence in the city, to which the Board would adjourn. 

This committee reported later as follows: “Your committee met 
Mr. Yung Kwei, Secretary of the Commissioner, and told him the 
nature of our instructions. He did not offer any encouragement to | 
our suggestion that we should be glad to point out the way by which 
Chinese might acquire an accurately illustrative means of writing 
its speech. He stated that a phonetical method of writing speech, 
while it might be a help to foreigners learning to speak Chinese, 
would be confusing to the natives of different parts of China, owing 
to the very positive differences in the spoken languages that are used 
in the several provinces, while the ideographical writing universally 
used throughout the nation, and by Japan and Corea as well, made 
it readily possible for all citizens of China to communicate with ease 
through their common, conventional picturing.” 

The President presented a communication from Prof. S. S. 
Curry, of the School of Expression, Boston. Upon motion, Pro- 
fessor Curry’s communication was referred to the committee on the 
Melville Bell Memorial Fund. The committee later reported as fol- 
lows: 

“The committee on the Melville Bell Memorial Fund having 
examined the appeal on behalf of the School of Expression, Boston, 
respectfully report that while it is aware of the deep interest that 
Professor Alexander Melville Bell entertained for the School of Ex- 
pression, and while it would be gratifying to see him honored by 
the endowment of a chair as suggested in the appeal of Professor 
S. S. Curry, the committee feels that the income from said fund is 
not sufficiently large at present to permit undertaking such endow- 
ment. If, however, the way should be presented for assisting the 
School of Expression in its Visible Speech work, we should cheer- 
fully recommend a favorable action on the part of the Board.” 
Adopted. 

By resolution, formally presented and adopted, the following 
committee was named as the committee on program of the 1909 
Summer Meeting to be held at Chicago: Miss McCowen, Dr. 
Crouter, Miss Yale, Mr. Johnson, Miss Bingham, Miss Wettstein, 
Mr. McCleavy, and Mr. Charles R. Crane. 
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Upon resolution, formally presented and adopted, the present 
officers of the Board were elected to succeed themselves: Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter, President; Dr. A. Graham Bell, first Vice-President; Miss 
Caroline A. Yale, second Vice-President; Z. F. Westervelt, Secre- 
tarv: E. A. Gruver, Auditor; F. W. Booth, Treasurer. 

“ Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 





THE EIGHTH SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eighth Summer Meeting (the Nineteenth Annual Meeting) 
of the American Association to promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf will be held in Chicago, June 26th to July 2nd inclusive, 
1909. 

Negotiations for special railway rates are under way by Mr. 
W. S. McClevey, chairman of the sub-committee on transportation, 
and will be reported upon later. But in any case, Chicago, being 
the greatest railroad center of the middle west, and accessible by 
trunk lines from every direction, it is believed that whatever we 
may or may not be able to secure in the way of special rates, all 
teachers and their friends coming to the Meeting, can secure rea- 
sonable rates by availing themselves of some one of the many 
summer excursions passing through Chicago. 

A program is being prepared that will include among other 
interesting features, a series of daily lessons on the Bell Symbols 
(Visible Speech), Miss Caroline A. Yale to be in charge of an ad- 
vanced class for teachers who have given the subject previous 
study, and Miss Rebecca Sparrow of a class for those who wish 
to begin the subject. 

On Sunday afternoon, a conference on topics relevant to Sun- 
day work and occupation for the deaf, will be held in the Hull 
House auditorium. 

The opening session of the Meeting, on Saturday afternoon, 
and the regular forenoon sessions from 9 to 1, Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive, will be held in the Chicago Normal College. 

The first period of the morning on those days will be devoted 
to class work with children, and it is hoped that a number of the 
schools will participate in this exhibit. 

There will be the usual opportunity for members of the pro- 
fession to present papers or subjects for discussion, and it is de- 
sired that all who contemplate doing so should communicate at 
once with some member of the program committee. 
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The afternoons will be largely given up to recreation and en- 
tertainment, the plans of the Social Committee including a half- 
day excursion on the lake, an automobile ride, a visit to the Small 
Park System of Chicago (unique in the world), and trips to some 
of the most interesting industrial and manufacturing establish- 
ments in and near Chicago, while plans for the evenings include 
a banquet, one or more theater parties, and a lecture by an eminent 
Illinoisan. 

General information as to both the character and the expense 
of the different housing accommodations is offered with the hope 
that those expecting to attend the Meeting and wishing the com- 
mittee to secure accommodations for them will express an early 
choice and so enable the committee to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments for all. 

Comfortable lodgings can be secured for the week, in private 
homes within walking distance of the Normal School, at fifty cents 
to a dollar a day, and at hotels in the city, at one to two dollars a 
day by the European plan. Breakfast and dinner can be had con- 
venient to lodgings, and an 4a la carte lunch will be served at the 
Normal School at very moderate price in the regular college lunch 
room, at the close of the morning program, beginning Monday, 
June 28th. Luxurious accommodations, a half hour’s ride from the 
Normal School, can be secured at some one of the large hotels on 
the lake front which command an unsurpassed view of Lake Michi- 
gan, and combine all the attractions of lake shore, country, and 
city. The expense in these hotels by the American plan, will be 
from two, to two and a half, or three dollars a day, according to 
rooms selected and the size of the party wishing entertainment 
there. Additional information will be gladly furnished upon re- 
quest, and the selection of a hotel for the Association Headquarters 
will be made a little later, in accordance with the expressed wish 
of members who expect to be present at the Summer Meeting. 

Address, Locat, COMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS, 
512 N. Normal Parkway, Chicago. 





Copies of “Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address,” written in oratorical 
style in the Bell Symbols, will be furnished at the rate of ten copies 
for twenty cents. Address, the Volta Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
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THE RAINDROP. 


As will be seen elsewhere in the account of the proceedings 
of the Board, it has been decided to proceed with the work of re- 
publishing “The Raindrop.” The number of subscriptions received, 
while not sufficient to meet fully the primary expense of publica- 
tion, was deemed by the Board large enough to warrant the under- 
taking, and hence their action. The matter is now at the stage 
of securing a publisher or of arranging for the printing of the 
book, and it is hoped that this stage will soon be passed and that 
the work will be then actually under way. In the meantime, it 
would be well for all wishing copies of the book who have not or- 
dered it, to send in their subscriptions—a statement of the number 
of copies, at the price of $1.50 each, that they want. 





THE ANNALS STATISTICS. 

The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1909, gives its 
usual annual statistics relating to the pupils and teachers in Ameri- 
can schools reported as present on November 10, 1908. 

The number of schools for the deaf in the United States, in- 


cluding boarding, day, and private and denominational schools, was 


141, an increase of 4 over the number reported a year ago. The 
number of pupils in school November 10 was 11,990, an increase of 
342 over the previous year. The number of pupils “taught speech” 
(Column A) was increased in the year by 259; the number “taught 
wholly or chiefly by the oral method” (Column B) was increased by 
260 in the year. The number of pupils “taught wholly or chiefly 
by the auricular method” was this year decreased by 5. 

_ The number of teachers of all kinds (including industrial) was 
increased by 96—the number of academic teachers increasing by 61, 
and of industrial teachers by 35. The latter increase—of 35 indus- 
trial teachers—is unusually large, and is accounted for in the fact 
that the 22 Wisconsin day schools, which a year ago reported but 2 
industrial teachers, this year report 28 industrial teachers. The 
number of articulation teachers was increased in the year by 69. 
This is an unusual increase also, and it is in part accounted for in 
the fact that one large school, reporting 29 articulation teachers this 
year, reported none a year ago, while reporting 349 pupils as being 
taught speech and all wholly or chiefly by the oral method. 

The following tables give the footings of the Annals tables for 
the years from 1893 to 1908 inclusive, with percentages computed 
from them. (See also tables published in the AssocraTion REVIEW, 
June, 1908, pp. 290 and 291, and pp. 299 and 300. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 














Number of pupils Percentage of pupils 


taught speech. taught h. 
Total | Total — | ght speech 


schools. | pupils. ee 
A B e A {| 8 c 









Year. 





















eee 79 8,374 4,485 2,056| 80 54.0 | 24.7 | 0.96 
OMEN (J ciickaas stars 82 8,825 4,802 2,260 109 54.4 | 25.6] 1.24 
eee 89 9,252 5,084 | 2,570 149 54.9 | 27.7 | 3.62 
TRO Ss ocasiereisa 89 9,554 5,243 | 2,752 | 166 54.9 | 26.8 | 1.93 
Eee 95 9,749 5,498 3,466 162 56 4 | 35.6 | 1.66 
1S OO are IOI 10,139 5,817 | 3,672 | 116 57.4 | 96.2 | 1.8% 
TOs chs civesne en 112 10,087 6,237 | 4,089 | 128 61.8 | 40.5 | 1.27 
BIO 5-6: d56ssiewiecs rere 115 10,608 6,687 4,538 | 108 63.0 | 42.8 | 1.02 
IN 6 saivinew alate 118 11,028 6,988 5,147) 73 63.4 | 46.7 | 0.66 
FOO? cisuicccodaeas 123 10,952 7,017 | 4,888 3, 64.1 44.6 | 0.58 
OS. <6. Sescterers 128 11,225 7,482 | 5,433 | 100 66.6 | 48.4 | 0.89 
TOOAs okies sc] SASS 11,316 7,601 | 5,508 | 154 67.2 | 48.7 | 1.46 
NGOS. cacxs ees 128 11,344 7,700 | 5,733 | 149 67.9 | 50.5 | 2.31 
EOS oss eceses 132 11,648 7,846 5,645 152 67.4 | 48.5 | 1.38 
BGO 7e. ise cnkerns 137 11,648 8,040 | 6,500 148 69.0 | 55.8 | 1.27 
TOGO s.<siaieine-sis.0%s 14! 11,990 8,299 | 6,760 143 69.2 | 56.4 | 1.19 


| 








A, taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method ; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 





The percentages in the above table, in the direction and measure 
of the changes that they show, are illustrated in the diagram: 
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A, pupils taught speech ; B, taught wholly or chiefly by the Oral Method ; 
C, taught wholly or chiefly by the Aurciular Method. 
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The following table gives the number of instructors of the 
several classes indicated, as compiled from the Annals footings. It 
will be noted that since 1898 the industrial teachers have been in- 
cluded in the returns to the Annals and hence in its totals. The per- 
centages as computed relate exclusively to the academic teachers, 
there being no means of determining the number or percentage of 
industrial teachers employing articulation in their work of instruc- 
tion: 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Statistics from the Annals. 





Not including industrial 








teachers. 
Year. Ph lt — |Articulation teachers. 
Total ae eee 
| 
meen Number. | Percent- 
age 

Co eee eee Sarre aes 765 331 | 43-3 
1 RR Sear eee ee er aA 784 272 47.4 
WON verse wareone sles oe Bore 835 397 47.5 
ny ee weds ee 379 427 48.6 
eres 1,188 260 928 487 52.5 
NERS bs 5 fore eettetereace 1,253 304 949 530 55.8 
| eee 1,309 323 986 561 56.9 
ee ee 1,353 343 1,010 588 58.2 
BON 6 Sie sists siecle 1,335 358 1,027 641 62.4 
Ce ee 1,388 349 1,039 664 63.9 
WRN 5“ ciwaw aversvae 1,438 373 1,065 696 65.4 
A 06 0 Gr sla e ciwredies 1,453 328 3,125 734 | 65.2 
SRA rT ee 1,491 332 1,159 749 «| 64.6 
MOONE C's aisinvg' tis 5s e152 1,525 351 1,174 765 | 65.2 
| Sere 1,552 359 1,193 767s 64.3 
 cixnantesatuns 1,648 394 1,254 836 | 66. 


Since the last report in the Annals new schools have been estab- 
lished or added to the list, as follows: In Chicago, the Bernhard 
Moos Day School; at Lake Linden, Mich., in charge of Miss May 
E. Duggan; in New York City, in charge of Miss Margaret A. 
Reagan; at Madison, Wis., in charge of Miss Matild Flatley; at 
Seattle, Washington, in charge of Miss Ina M. Smith; at Kensing- 
ton, Md., in charge of Miss Anna C. Reinhardt; at Northfield, Minn., 
in charge of Mr. A. O. B. Molldrem; at Pittsburgh, Pa., in charge 
of Sister Mary Cecilia. Schools discontinued or dropped from the 
list are the Darwin and Goethe Schools, Chicago, and the Dundee, 
Illinois, School. 





Tongue manipulators, used by articulation teachers, for sale. 
Price, 40 cents each. Address the General Secretary. 
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“THE REAL ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE, OR WHY 
DEAF CHILDREN IN AMERICA NEED NO 
LONGER BE DEAF.” 

With this issue is presented the concluding chapter of “The 
Real Romance of the Telephone, or Why Deaf Children in 
America Need no Longer be Deaf,” by Fred De Land. The pub- 
lication was begun in the October, 1905, number of the Review, 
and most of our readers have no doubt followed the series of chap- 
ters in their intensely interesting narrative from the beginning, so 
it would be useless, even did space permit it, to review the story 
or to comment upon it at this time in the way of extended criticism. 
However, something that the narrative itself does not tell, may 
here be hinted at, namely, that the story has itself a story—the 
romance a romance of its own. This story, if given, would re- 
late how the papers came to be written, and the method of their 
writing—and it is a story that we shall hope some time to have 
from Mr. De Land himself, who has so entertained and instructed 
us through all the months and years in the work now completed, 
and which, as a task, we may say was wholly self-imposed, and one 
prosecuted from beginning to end entirely as a labor of love. We 
may add further, that, while the narrative reveals in its author the 
fullest, the most detailed, and the most exact knowledge of the tele- 
phone and its history, he has never met, so has no personal acquaint- 
ance with, its inventor; nor has he had written communication with 
him in all the work and research incident to the preparation of the 
papers. In fact, each chapter as it has appeared in the pages of 
the Review has been, we believe, as new to the eyes of Dr. Bell 
as to the eyes of any other of the Review readers. These facts we 
state in the interest of history, that they may be considered and 
have their weight in judgments that may be formed in all future 
studies made of Mr. De Land’s work, which because of its accuracy 
and fullness must stand for all time one of the consulted and relied 
upon authorities in all the bibliography relating to the telephone. 

We have not referred to the literary merits of the work, nor 
need we, for they have spoken for themselves in every line—the 
story as a story could not have been more delightfully told. Nor 
have we spoken of the work as a history of the inception and the 
early development of the oral method of educating the deaf in 
America. As such a history, and under all the circumstances of 
its writing, it is little enough to term it a marvelous production. A 
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non-professional, with no close knowledge of the deaf and with no 
experience in the methods employed in their education, the au- 
thor, purely by study and research, has made himself a complete 
master of his subject, and has given us a history that draws its 
picture as accurately, fully, and impartially as it could possibly be 
drawn had his pen been guided with the full experience and trained 
judgment gained through years spent in the school-room. It may 
not be otherwise than that a great service has been rendered to 
history in the writing of this work in the fact that it has been writ- 
ten thus by a layman, and from the viewpoint of one wholly with- 
out professional prejudices, and therefore one entirely impartial— 
as impartial at any rate as it is possible to be—in all his judgments 
and conclusions. It may be viewed as a most significant thing that 
an outsider, with no connection with or special interest in the deaf, 
should have taken up the question of the oral education of deaf 
children, to become enamored of it thus to an extent to lead him 
to give to the world, and to the profession with the rest, this in- 
valuable contribution to our professional literature. It is signifi- 
cant we say, for it typifies, we can not but believe, a widespread 
interest in the general public in this self-same question of the oral 
education of the deaf, now coming so rapidly to its own in our 
country. 

It will be gratifying to all who have been interested in the work 
as it has appeared serially in the Review, to know that it is to have 
early publication in book form, thus making it available for library 
uses. It will be a publication of the Volta Bureau, and further 
information regarding it will be furnished upon application. 





THE LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY, SCHOOL, 
PLACED UNDER NEW CONTROL. 


It has been known for some time that a change of some kind 
in the management of the New York City, Lexington Avenue, 
School, was imminent. One change that was for a time seriously 
considered was to turn the Institution over to the ownership and 
control of the city of New York, the city to assume all liabilities 
and to convert it into a Day School. There seem, however, to have 
been difficulties in the way of the consummation of this proposition, 
and the problem has been solved now in another way, as will be 
seen by the following note of information that we have received: 


_ “The Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes, 
No. 904 Lexington Avenue, New York City, will not be transferred 
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to the Department of Education of the city for Day School purposes, 
as has been reported. The Council of Jewish Communal Institu- 
tions, of New York city, will hereafter control the Institution, as- 
suming its liabilities, reorganizing the Board of Trustees, and con- 
tinuing the work of the Institution in substantially its present form.” 





LOCAL MAPS OF THE U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


In beginning the study of geography (and for that matter at any subse- 
quent stage of that discipline) a very present help will be found in the local 
maps of the Coast Survey. Of course the one you most want is that covering 
the neighborhood of the school, but you can use with profit as many as you 
can get, showing the different parts of the state from which your pupils come. 

Even the youngest children who are fitted to take up the study of geo- 
graphy will, with the slightest assistance, learn to identify familiar objects in 
the country round—the ponds, the turns in the road, the hills and streams. 
They can point out the very field where they helped to pick cotton, the very 
point on the branch where they caught the big catfish, the patch of woods with 
the brier swamp in it where is such a good place to set rabbit-traps. They 
won't grow up with the notion of maps which Tom Sawyer, like so many 
other real boys, had. You remember that when he, with a boy friend, ran 
away with the balloon, and after some hours of rapid drifting toward the east 
saw the ground beneath them, Tom’s companion hazarded the guess that it 
might be Indiana, but Tom scornfully repelled the idea. “Don’t you know 
Indiana on the map? It’s pink!” 

And the idea of scale, so puzzling to the juvenile mind, is solidly fixed by 
comparing the familiar natural features as they appear on the map with the 
same as they appear on the map of the State which hangs, or should hang, on 
the wall of the school room.—[ Messenger (Ala.).] 


[t is quite possible that many teachers of geography in our 
schools for the deaf are unaware that they may obtain government 
maps, such as are described above, of the immediate locality of the 
school in which they are teaching, as well as of those localities where 
their pupils individually reside. These maps are drawn to large 
scale, and show every city, hamlet, main road, creek, and even hill 
of any region included. While the entire United States has not as 
yet been thus mapped by the Geological Survey, the work is con- 
stantly in progress and in time it will be completed, as we under- 


stand, to cover every section of the country. The maps as made are 
14x17)% inches, and they are drawn to a scale of 2 miles to an inch; 
they are, moreover, so made that four, or any number, may be joined 
together to include thus a larger area. The map opposite is a some- 
what reduced copy of about one-fourth of the original sheet contain- 
ing it, and represents the immediate region about Talladega, Ala- 
bama, the seat of the Alabama School for the Deaf. These govern- 
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ment maps are furnished to applicants at the nominal price of 5 cents 
for each sheet, and can be obtained by enclosing the price and ad- 
dressing: “The Director of the Geological Survey, Washington, 
D. C.,” stating the particular map desired by designating the main 
town which the map is to contain. Thus, in writing for the map 
illustrated, the applicant would ask for the “Talladega, Alabama, 
sheet.” We feel very sure that geography teachers in Institutions 
for the Deaf securing these maps—local to their schools and others 
local to the homes of their pupils—will find them in the extreme 
helpful in all their teaching work. 





AN INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN OF THE EDUCATION 
OF THE DEAF. 


We have received a preliminary statement relative to a pro- 
posed International Bulletin of the Education of the Deaf, to be 
issued annually and to cover for exhaustive discussion in each 
volume some one special subject in our pedagogy; also to give 
review to books relating to our special literature as they issue, like- 
wise occasionally to books of authors no longer living. While no 
permanent place or plan of publication is understood to have been 
adopted, the first volume is to issue from Paris, under direction of 
a committee of instructors of the National Institution for the Deaf 
of that city. Later volumes may issue either from Paris, or from 
Berlin, Rome, Milan, London, or Washington, under editorial man- 
agement such as may be appointed. 

The first question to be studied and discussed in accordance 
with the plans will be: Speech-reading. In what does it consist? 
Is there a characteristic facial image for every phonetic element? 
If so, describe it. If not, what is the result? What plan should 
be followed in teaching speech-reading to the deaf (a) at the begin- 
ning of instruction, (b) in the later years of the course? Indicate 
the office of speech-reading at school and in social life. Charac- 
terize the results that may be expected from different classes of 
pupils. Give statistics based upon examinations held at the com- 
pletion of the school course and upon information received relative 
to the adult deaf. 

It will be conceived that the plan of this publication is an ambi- 
tious one, but it is likewise meritorious and worthy of the united 
support of the profession. If carried out upon the lines proposed, 
it will glo much to unify our work upon the best models, and will 
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serve to create a permanent bond of union among educators of the 
deaf throughout the world. 

It is proposed to constitute a “Society of the Bulletin,’ com- 
posed of all subscribers who accept membership and engage to pay 
a dollar annually, the amount to become due when the volume goes 
to press. Communications should be addressed to Mr. B. Thollon, 
Institution Nationale des Sourds-muets, 254 rue St. Jacques, Paris, 
France. 





THE DEAF AND THE CIVIL SERVICE.’ 


The unjust discrimination against the deaf for government 
service, has, through efforts made to that end, finally been removed 
by executive action. On December 1, 1908, President Roosevelt 
issued the following: 

EXECUTIVE ORDER. 

Deaf mutes may be admitted to examination for all places in 
the classified civil service of the United States whose duties, in the 
opinion of the Civil Service Commission, they are capable of per- 
forming. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Tus Wuitet Hous, 

December I, 1908. 


Much credit for this outcome is due to the efforts made by the 
deaf themselves, and principally by Mr. G. W. Veditz, President 
of the National Association of the Deaf, and Mr. Olaf Hanson, 
of Seattle. They were ably assisted by Dr. E. M. Gallaudet and 
Dr. E. A. Fay, of Washington, who used their influence with Sec- 
retary of the Interior James R. Garfield, who, in turn, brought the 
matter to the immediate attention of the President, securing from 
him favorable consideration and action. But, while justice has been 
secured in the order made, we are not at all sure that it will have 
result in the employment of the deaf in the government service 
to any considerable extent, for examination, or the passage of an 
examination, does not mean an appointment by any means, inas- 
much as the deaf man or woman, successful thus far, must finally 
be preferred under the rules over two other candidates who, hav- 
ing passed the same examination, will possess besides the ability 
to speak and to hear. However, in cases of the deaf in possession 
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‘See Association Review, Vol. X, pp. 224 and 437, for other articles upon 
the subject. 
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of perfect or fair speech, supplemented by good or fair ability at 
reading speech on the lips, their handicap may be considered as in 
so much removed as no longer to be counted against them. §$o 
there may be, and undoubtedly will be, cases in the future where 
young deaf men and women well equipped with respect to speech 
and lip-reading, will séek positions under the government, and, too, 
with good assurance of preferment. But it is not so much that 
certain government positions will hereafter be open to the deaf, 
that is a ground for satisfaction and congratulation, as that an im- 
plied stigma upon the class has been removed, a stigma that, if al- 
lowed to remain, would undoubtedly have operated to the disad- 
vantage of the deaf to a greater or less extent in all fields, even 
of private employment. The deaf in their efforts in this matter 
have emphasized this point particularly, and they were wise in 
so doing, for it was the one point that could not be argued out of 
existence, but rather appeared the more just the more it was pressed 
to the front. 





THE ASSOCIATION REVIEW is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. It is 
sent free to Active Members of the Association. Active member- 
ship is obtained upon payment to the Treasurer of the membership 
fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency—8s. 4d. 
in English money; 8m. 2pfg. in German money; rofr. 2c. in French 
money; 7 kr. 50 ore. in Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish money; 
and rol. 2c. in Italian money. Postal money orders skould be 
drawn on Washington, D. C., in favor of F. W. Booth. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing teachers 
may avail themselves of the office of the General Secretary of the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, so far as it may beof servicetothem. The General Secretary 
aims to keep a list of teachers, and one of Superintendents, belong- 
ing to the above classes, ready for use by any person who may write 
for them. 





Reprints in pamphlet form of ‘‘My List of Homophenous 
Words’’ (words that look alike on the lips), by Emma Snow, may 
be obtained through the office of the General Secretary. Price for 
single copies, 25 cents. 








